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ERMI T, Sir, an unknown, but zeal- 

ous, citizen, an impartial hiſtorian of 
the Jeſuits, to pay public homage to that 
truly philoſophical patriotiſm which you 
have diſplayed in this affair. In exciting 
againſt the ſociety the zeal of the magi- 
ſtrates, you have not neglected to fix their 
enlightened attention on all thoſe men, who 
may have with this alien ſociety any marks 
of reſemblance, and who, arrayed in black, 
gray, or white, may acknowlege like it, 
in the very boſom of France, another 
country, and. another ſovereign, 
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You have ſhewn no leſs lights in making 
known to the ſage Depoſitaries of the laws, 
all the men of the party, whoever they be, 
all the fanatics, whatever livery they wear, 
whether they invoke Francis of Paris, or 
Francis of Borgia, whether they maintain 
predeterminating decrees, or congruous afſiſt- 
ances. £ | 
If the author of this writing had been 


able to aſk you your opinions, his work 


would, without doubt, have gained greatly 

by it. May you, ſuch as it is, grant it 
your ſuffrage, and receive it as a ſlender 
mark of the acknowlegement which reli 


gion, the ſtate, philoſophy, and letters owe 
to you. | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T HE. different pieces which have been pub- 
liſhed on the affair of the Jeſuits (if we 
except therefrom the requiſitories of the magi- 
ſtrates) breathe an animoſity or fanaticiſm in 
thoſe who have undertaken either to defend or 
attack the ſociety. We may ſay of theſe biito. 
rians, what Tacitus ſaid of the hiſtorians of his 
time: Neutris cura poſteritatis, inter infenſos vel 
obnoxios: © None of them were influenced by any 
« regard for poſterity, being themſelves among 
ce the exaſperated or the obnoxious.” As the 
author of the following writing profeſſes a pretty 
oreat indifference for quarrels of this ſort, he has 
had no violence to do himſelf in order to tell 
the truth (ſo far at leaſt as he has been able to 
come at the knowlege of it) with reſpect to the 
cauſes and the circumſtances of this ſingular e- 
vent: if he has ſometimes told it with energy, 
he flatters himſelf at leaſt, that he has delivered 
it without bitterneſs, and he hopes that thus his 
work will not diſpleaſe thoſe, who like him are 
detached from any ſpirit of party or intereſt, 
He has even waited, before he publiſhed this 


(8-03 
writing, till peoples minds ſhould be no longer 
heated, in regard to the matter which is the ob- 
ject of it: he will loſe tercby, without doubt, 
ſome readers, but the truth will gain by it, or 
at leaſt be no loſer. | 

The facts, which are related here, are, for the 
moſt part, very well known in France: they 
arc leſs fo to foreigners, for whom we have pro- 
poſed to Write as well as for the French. The 
reflections, which have been made to this hiſtort- 
cal account, may be uſeful to both, and per- 
haps {till more to the French than to foreigners. 
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ON THE 
DESTRUCTION 


OF. THE 


JesvIiTsin FRANCE. 


H E middle of the century, in which we 
live, appears deſtined to form an æra, not 
only in the hiſtory of the human mind, by the 
revolution which ſeems to be preparing itſelf in 
our opinions, but alſo in the hiſtory of ſtates and 
empires, by the extraordinary events of which 


we have ſucceſſively been witneſſes. In leſs than 
eight years we have ſeen the earth ſhaken, ſwal - 


low up a part of Portugal, Spain, Africa, and 
Hungary, and terrify by its ſhocks ſeveral other 
nations; a war kindled from Liſbon to Peterſ- 
bourg, for ſome almoſt uncultivated tracts in 
North-America; the ſyſtem of Europe changing 
ſuddenly its appearance at the end of two cen- 
turies by the ſtrĩct and unhoped · for union of the 
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8 The DESTRUCTION of 


houſes of France and Auſtria; the conſequences 


of that union, all contrary to what it was na- 


tural to have expected from it; the king of 


Pruſſia withſtandin g alone five formidable powers 
kagued againſt him, and iſſuing from the boſom 
of the ſtorm victorious and covered with glory ; 
an emperor caſt headlong from his throne ; the 
king of Portugal aſſaſſinated ; France terrified 
at a like attempt, and trembling for a life the 


moſt precious; laſtly, the Jeſuits, thoſe men 


who were thought ſo powerful, ſo firmly eſta- 


bliſhed, fo redoubtable, driven from the former 


of theſe two kingdoms, and deſtroyed in the ſe- 
cond, This laſt event, which 1s, for certain, 
neither the moſt melancholy, nor the greateſt of 


" thoſe which we have juſt recapitulated, is per- 


haps neither the leaſt ſurpriſing, nor the leaſt 
fuſceptible of reflections. It is ſor philoſophers 
to ſee it ſuch as it is, to ſhew it ſuch as it is to 
poſterity, to make known to the ſages of all na- 
tions, how paſſion and hatred have, without 
knowing it, aſſiſted reaſon and juſtice in this u un- 
expected cataſtrophe. 

In order to explain myſelf with impartiality on 
the deſtruction of the Jeſuits in France, the ob- 
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the JESUITS in FRANCE, 9 
ject of this treatiſe, we muſt begin very far back, 
and re-aſcend to the very origin of this famous 
ſociety, place in one point of view the obſtacles, 
which had been oppoſed to it, the progreſſes 
which it has made, the blows which it has given 
and received; laſtly, the cauſes apparent and 
ſecret, which brought it to the brink of the pre- 
cipice, and which have terminated by throwing 
it from thence. 

It is ſomewhat above two hundred years fince 
the ſociety of Jeſuits took birth. Its founder 
was a Spaniſh gentleman, who, having had his 
brain heated by romances of chevalry, and 
afterwards by .books of devotion, took it in- 
to his head to be the Don Quixote of the Vir- 
gin *, to go and preach to infidels the chriſtian 
religion which he knew nothing of, and to aſſo- 
clate himſelf for that purpoſe with thoſe adven · 
turers who ſhould think proper to join him. 

It would be thought aſtoniſhing, without 
doubt, that an order, become ſo powerful and 
ſo celebrated, ſhould have for its founder ſuch 
a man, This founder was however wiſe enough 


dee the Jeſuit writers of the life of St. Ignatius. 
: B 
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to decline entering into the order of Theatins, 
which a cardinal, who ſome years after became 
Pope, had juſt eſtabliſhed a little before the Je- 
ſuits began to appear. Ignatius, in ſpite of all 
the oppoſition which his ſociety experienced at 
its birth, choſe rather to be the legiſlator of an 
inſtitution than to ſubject himſelf to laws which 
were not of his making. It ſeems as if he ſore- 
ſaw, ſrom that very time, the future grandeur 
of his order, and the ſmall figure the other would 
make, though deſtined to be in our times the 
cradle of a pious prelate, raiſed from the boſom of 
that order (by an impenetrable Providence) to 


the firſt dignities of the ſtate and of the church *. 


Ignatius had alſo the wit to perceive, that a 
ſociety, which made particular profeſſion of de- 
votion to the holy ſee, would find infallible ſup- 
port from the head of the Roman church, and 
by theſe means from the catholic princes, its dear 
and faithful ſons; and that thus this ſociety would 
triumph at length over the tranſitory obſtacles 


which it might meet with at its origin. It was 
in this view that he gave to it thoſe famous con- 


* Father Boyer the Theatin, afterwards biſhop of 


Mirepois, and ſince Dreceptor to the children of France. 
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the IE SUITS in FRANCE. 11 


ſtitutions, ſince perſected, and always on the 
ſame plan, by two ſucceſſors very ſuperior to 
Ignatius, the two generals Lainez and Aquiviva, 
ſo celebrated in the annals of the Jeſuits: the 
latter eſpecially, intriguing, adroit, and full of 
great views, was on all theſe accounts very pro- 
per for the government of an ambitious ſociety : 
to him it is indebted, more than to any other, 
for thoſe regulations ſo well contrived and fo 
wiſe, that we may ſtile them the maſter-piece of 
the induſtry of human nature in point of policy, 


and which have contributed, during two hun- 


dred years, to the aggrandizement and glory of 
this order, Theſe regulations, it is true, have 
ended in being the cauſe or the motive of the 
deſtruction of the Jeſuits in France; but ſuch is 
the fate of all human grandeur and power, it is 
in their very nature to grow worſe and become 
extinct when they have arrived at a certain de- 


gree of greatneſs and luſtre, The empire of the 
Aſſyrians, that of the Perſians, the Roman em- 


pire itſelf, have diſappeared, preciſely for this 

very reaſon, becauſe they were become too large 

and too powerful, Theſe examples onght to 
n 
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conſole the Jeſuits, if it be poſſible for Jeſuitical 
pride to be conſoled, 

We cannot better compare this foclety, every 
where ſurrounded with enemies, and every 
where triumphant for the ſpace of two centuries, | 


| than tothe marſhes of Holland, cultivated by obſti- 


nate labour, beſieged by the ſea, which threatens 
every inſtant to ſwallow them up, and perpetu- 
aliy oppoſing their dikes to that deſtruQive ele- 
ment. Let theſe dykes be picrced but in one 
fingle place, Holland will be laid under water, 
after ſo many ages of labour and of vigilance, 
This is what has happened to the ſociety; its 


enemies have at laſt found out the weak part, 
and pierced its dike; yet thoſe who had after- 
_ wards watched ſo long over its preſervation, thoſe 


who have cultivated, with ſo much ſucceſs, the 
foil which was proteged by this dyke, merit 
nevertheleſs commendation on that account, 
Scarce had the company of Jeſus (for that is 
the name which it had taken) begun to ſhew it- 
ſelf in France, when it met with numberlels dif . 
ficulties in eſtabliſhing itſelf there, The univer- 
ities eſpecially made the greateſt efforts to expel 
theſe new comers ; it is difficult to decide, whe- 


the JESUITS in FRANCE. 13 
ther this oppoſition does honour or diſeredit to 
the Jeſuits who experienced it, They gave them - 
ſelves out for the inſtructors of youth gratis; 
they counted ſome learned and famous men, 
ſuperior perhaps to thoſe of whom the univerſities 
could boaſt : intereſt and vanity might therefor 
be ſufficient motives to their adverſaries, at leaſt 
in theſe firſt moments, to ſeek to exclude them, 
We may recolle& the like oppoſition which the 
Mendicant orders underwent from theſe very u- 
niverſities when they wanted to introduce theme 
ſelves there; oppoſition founded on pretty near- 
ly the ſame motives, and which ceaſed not but 
by the ſtate into which theſe orders are fallen, 


now become incapable of exciting envy, 


On the other ſide, it is very probable that the 
ſociety, proud of that ſupport which it found a- 
midſt ſo many ſtorms, furniſhed arms to its ad- 
verſaries, by braving them; it ſeemed to ſhew 
itſelf, ſrom this time, with that ſpirit of invaſion 
which it has but too much diſplayed fince, but 
which it has carefully covered at all times with 
the maſk of rejigion, and of zeal for the ſalvati- 
on of ſouls, This deſire of extending itſelf, and 
of domineering, appeared alrcady on all ſides: 
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the ſociety inſinuated itſelf into the confidence 
of ſeveral ſovereigns; it caballed at the courts of 


ſome others; it rendered itſelf formidable to the 


biſhops, by the dependance which it affected on 
the court of Rome alone; in ſhort, the more it 
aggrandized itſelf, the more it ſeemed to juſtify, 


by its credit and its intrigues, the rancour of its 


enemies againſt it. To govern the univerſe, not 
by force, but by religion, ſuch appeared to have 
been the device of this ſociety from its origin; a 


device which it has made appear further in pro- 
portion as its exiſtence and its authority gained 


ſtrength. | 

Never did it loſe fight, either of this object, or 
of the means (as ſmooth as efficacious) which it 
was to employ in order to ſucceed in it, It is 


perhaps the only one of all the ſocieties, as the 


houſe of Auſtria is the only one of all the powers 
of Europe, which has obſerved an uniform and 
conſtant policy; an ineſtimable advantage to ſo- 
cieties and ſovereign houſes, Individuals only 
paſs away, and are ſubject in that ſhort ſpace 
to à ſmall circle of events, which by no means 
permit them to have any immutable ſyſtem. Bo- 


dies and grea: houſes ſubſiſt for a long time; and 


* 
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if they purſue always the ſame projects, the ſcene 
of the world, which changes perpetually, brings 
” on atlaſt, ſoon or late, circumſtances favourable 
1 90 to their views. We muſt, when once we have 
3) declared ourſelves their enemy, either annihilate 
77 them entirely, or end in being their victim; ſo 
9 long as they have one gaſp remaining, they ceaſe 
not to be formidable. You have drawn the 
8 « {word againſt the Jeſuits,” ſaid a man of wit 
1 to a philoſopher; well, throw the ſcabbard 
7 c into the fire.” But individuals, how numer- 
3 ous and animated ſoever they be, have very little 
| force againſt a body: accordingly the Jeſuits ſo 
decryed, ſo attacked, ſo deteſted, would ſubſiſt 
1 perhaps ſtill with more luſtre than ever, if they 
1 had not had for irreconcileable enemies other bo- 
7 dies ill ſubſiſting as well as them, and as con- 
i 1 ſtantly taken up with the project of exterminating 
MW them, as they have been with that of aggrandiz- 
ing themſelves, 

The manner, in which this ſociety eſtabliſhed 
= itſelf in thoſe places where it found the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance, diſcovers very plainly the project which 
we have attributed to them, of governing man- 
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ind, and of making religion ſubſervient to that 

deſign. oy | 
It is thus that the Jeſuits have acquired in 


| Paraguai a monarchical authority, founded, it 


is ſaid, on perſuaſion alone, and on the lenity 
of their government: ſovereigns in that vaſt 
country, they render happy, it is aſſured, the 
People there who obey them, and whom they 
have at laſt effectually ſubjected to them without 
employing violence. The care with which they 
exclude ſtrangers, prevents our knowing the par- 
ticulars of this ſingular adminiſtration ; but the 


little, which has been diſcovered of it, ſpeaks its 
' Praiſe, and would render it perhaps to be deſired, 


if the relations be faithful, that many other bar- 


barous countries, where the people are oppreſſed 
and unhappy, had had, as well as Paraguai, 


Jeſuits for apoſtles and maſters. If they had 
found in Europe as few obſtacles to their domi- 
nation, as in that vaſt country of America, it is 
to be believed that they would rule there at this 
day with the ſame empire: France, and the ſtates 


into which philoſophy has penetrated for the 
happineſs of mankind, would without doubt have 
loſt greatly thereby; but ſome other nations per- 
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haps would not have been more to be pitied for 
it. The people know but one thing only, the 
wants of nature, and the neceſſity of ſatisfying 
them ; the moment they are by their ſituation 
ſheltered from miſery and ſuffering, they are 
content and happy : liberty is a good which is 


not made for them, of which they know not the 


advantage, and which they profeſs. not but to 
abuſe it to their own prejudice ; they are children 
who fall down and hurt themſelves, the moment 
they are left to go alone, and who get up again 
only to beat their nurſe ; they muſt be well fed, 
kept employed without cruſhing them, and led 


without ſuffering. them to ſee too plainly their 


chains. This (ſay they) is what the Jeſuits 
« do in Paraguai; this probably is what they 
« would have done every where elſe, if the world 
© had been diſpoſed to permit them.” But in 
Europe, where they had already ſo many ma- 
ſters, they did not think proper to ſuffer any 
new ones: this reſiſtance, though ſo natural, 
Irritated the Jeſuits, and rendered them wicked , 
they made thoſe nations, which retuſed their 
Joke, feel all the evils which thoſe nations en- 
deavoured to inflict on them: uſeful and reſpec- 
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able in Paraguai, where they found only docility 
and gentleneſs, they became dangerous and tur- 
bulent in Europe, where they met with diſpoſt- 
tions a little different; and it is not without rea- 


— 


ſon it has been ſaid of them, that ſeeing they 
did ſo much good in a corner of America, and 
ſo muce ill elſewhere, it was neceſſary therefor 
to ſend them all to the only place where they 
were not hurtful, and to purge the reſt of the 
earth of them. 

Let us return to France, or rather to the hi- 
ſtory of the eſtabliſhment of the ſociety in that 
Ut} kingdom, Already had the Jeſuits, ſupported 
"uy by the protection of the popes and by that of 
"Hh kings, ſucceeded, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the W 
| univerſities, to obtain very great advantages, to 
| found ſeveral houſes, to raiſe at length in Paris 
| 8 itfelf a college, which was looked upon by the o- 
| 
| 


ji  thers with envy, The eſtabliſhment of this col- 

It! 25 lege had undergone ſeveral aſſaults at different 

I periods: at firſt Stephen Paſquier, ſo well known 

for his ſatyrical talents, and ſeveral years after 
| Anthony Arnauld, father of the doQor, had ſuc- 

| | ceſſively pronounced againſt the Jeſuits thoſe 

| 
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[i] famous pleadings, in which a few truths are 
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E found joined to much declamation, The ſociety, 


victorious in theſe pleadings, had obtained by 
patent the liberty of continuing its leſſons ; the 
univerſity of Paris was obliged to put up with it, 
and thought itſelf ſtill very happy in not being 
conſtrained to admit into its boſom thoſe ambi- 
tious and factious men, who would ſoon have 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the power: perhaps alſo 
they eſcaped this yoke, only becauſe the Jeſuits 


diſdained to impoſe it on them: probably they 
thought themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong to rai 


with ſucceſs altar againſt altar; and their bi. 


ty, flattered with making a party by themſelves, 
nouriſhed from that time the hope which it has 
ſince but too well realized, of taking away from 
the univerſities the education of the moſt brilliant 
of the nobility of the kingdom. | | 

In the midſt of this war of the univerſities and 
the parlizments againſt the Jeſuits, the aſſaſſina- 
tion of Henry IV. by John Chatel a ſcholar of 
thoſe fathers, was, as it were, the ſignal of a 
new ſtorm againſt them, and made that thunder 
burſt which had long rolled over their heads, 
The Jeſuit Guignard, being convicted of having 


expoſes, in the time of the League, writings 
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favourable to regicide, and of having kept them 
after the amneſty, periſhed by the laſt torture; 
and the parliaments which long ſince ſaw with 
an evil eye thoſe uſurpers, and who ſought only 
a favourable oceaſion to get rid of them, baniſh- 
ed them the kingdom, as a deteſtable and dia · 
1c bolical ſociety, the corrupters of youth, and 
« enemies of the king and of the ſtate:” theſe 
were the words of the arret, 
It is unhappily too certain (and the hiſtory of 
4doſe dreadful times furniſhes melancholy proofs 
of it) that the maxims which they reproached 
Guignard and the Jeſuits with, reſpecting the 
murder of kings, were at that time thoſe of all 
the other religious orders, and of almoſt all the 
eccleſiaſtics. Henry III. had been aſſaſſinated 
by a fanatic of the order of Jacobins; their prior 
Bourgoin had juſt been broke upon the wheel, 
for that doQrine; a Carthuſian, named Ouin, 
had attempted the life of Henry IV. This abo- 
minable doctrine was that of the chiefs of the 
League, among whom were reckoned prieſts 
and biſhops; it was alſo. if we may venture to 
ſay it, that of a great part of the nation, whom 
fanaticiſm had rendered weak and furious. The 


*. 
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1 crime of the ſociety was then that of many others, 


But the rancour of the court of Rome againſt 


Henry IV.; the particular profeſſion which the 


; Jeſuits made of devotion to that ambitious court; 
+ laſtly, the confidence which the king had ſhewn 
towards them, in permitting them to inſtru& 


youth; all theſe motives, ſtrengthened by the 


1 juſt hatred which their ambition had excited, 


made them be deemed with reaſon ſo much the 
more dangerous and more eriminal. Never have 
the Jacobins been reproached with a Bourgoin 
and Clement, aſſaſſins of that fraternity, as the 
Jeſuits have been reproached with their ſcholar 
Chatel, and Guignard their fellow; the reaſon 
is, that the-Jacobins are little dreaded, and that 
the Jeſuits were both feared and odious, | 
In this their almoſt general diſaſter, two par- 
liaments had ſpared them, thoſe of Bourdeaux and 
Toulouſe: moreover, in baniſhing them the reſt 
of the kingdom, they had neither alienated nor 
confiſcated their effects; the magiſtrates, who had 
proſcribed them, had committed that great miſ- 
take; thoſe fathers, who had ſtill a corner in 
France to take ſhelter in, made ule of the little 
breath which remained to them, in preparing 
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for their reſurrection; they joined to their in- 
trigues, within the kingdom, the ſupport of ſe- 
veral ſovereigns, and eſpecially of the court of 
Rome, which Henry IV. feared to diſpleaſe; and 
in ſpite of the juſt remonſtrances of the parlia- 
ments, they obtained: their return a few years 
after they had been baniſhed, Henry IV. did 
much more for them; whether it was that they 
had found means to render themſelves agreeable 
to the prince, or that he hoped to find in them 
more facility in reconciling with his amours the 
new religion which he profeſſed; or whether, 
laſtly, which is moſt probable, that great unfor- 
tunate king, having been ſo often aſſaſſinated, 
and being ill in danger of it, feared and wanted 
to ſhew reſpect ſor theſe foxes, who were accuſed 
of having tigers at their command, he gave 
them in France conliderable eſtabliſhments ; 
among others, the magnificent college of la 
Fletche, whither he was deſirous that his heart 
ſhould be carried after his death: laſtly, as if to 
intereſt them more particularly in his preſervati- 
on, notwithſtanding the reports whieh prevailed 
againſt them, he took a Jeſuit for confeſſor. It 
is pretended that he acted thus, in order to have, 
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in his very court and about his perſon, an ho- 
ſtage, who ſhould be anſwerable to him for that 
ſuſpected and dangerous ſociety: it is added, 
that the Jeſuits had been recalled on the very 
condition of giving this hoſtage : if the thing be 
true, it muſt be confeſſed that they were able, 
like dexterous men, to make ſubſervient to their 
. grandeur, a law humiliating in itſelf, and to 
avail themſelves ſkilfully, for the augmentation 
of their credit, of the diſtruſt and dread which 
they had inſpired. 

Louis XIII. who reigned after Henry IV. or 
rather cardinal Richlieu, who reigned under his 
name, continued to favour the Jeſuits: he thought 

their zeal and their regular conduct would ſerve 
at once as an example and curb to the clergy ; 
and that the permiſſion of teaching, which had 
been granted them, and of which they acquitted 
themſelves with ſucceſs, would be to the univer- 
ſities an object of emulation, 

This great miniſter was not deceived, It can- 
not be denied, that the Jeſuits, and eſpecially 
thoſe of Frante, have produced a great number 
of uſeful works for facilitating to young people 
the ſtudy of letters; works by which the univer- 
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ties themſelves have profited, ſo as to produce, 
in their turn, ſimilar works, and perhaps better 
ſtill: the one and the other are known; and the 
impartial public has given them the favourable 
reception they merited. 

Let us add (for we muſt be juſt) chat no reli · 
gious ſociety, without exception, can boaſt ſo 
great a number of men ſo famous in the ſciences, 
and in letters. The Mendicants, even at the 
time of their greateſt luſtre, were but ſchoolmen, 
the Benedictins only compilers, the other monks 
were blockheads*, The Jeſuits exerciſed them- 
' ſelves with ſucceſs in every kind, eloquence, hi- 
ſtory, antiquities, geometry, literature, both 
profound and agreeable: there is hardly any 
claſs of writers in which they count not men of 
the firſt merit; they have even had good French 
writers; an advantage of which no other order 
can boaſt; for this reaſon, that in order to write 
well in one's own language, it is neceſſary to keep 
company with people of faſhion, and that the 
Jeſuits. by the nature of their functions, have 


* We ſpeak here in affen the ; for it is agreed that there 
have been, and are ſtill in the other orders, ſome men 
of merit. | | 


. 
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been more diſperſed throughout the world than 


others. i 
It is aſſured that the late cardinal Paſſionei, 
who deteſted theſe fathers, (for which he might 


have good reaſons) puſhed his hatred againſt 


them ſo far, as not to admit into his fine and nu- 
merous library any writer of the ſociety. I re- 
gret this, for the ſake both of the library and of 
the maſter; the one loſt a number of good books 
by it; and the other, ſo philoſophical, as we are 
aſſured, in other reſpects, was not at all ſo on 
this occaſion. If any thing can conſole the Je- 
ſuits, it is that the ſame cardinal, ſo ſworn an 
enemy of all their works, had the misſortune to 
countenance and extol the rapſodies of that 
ſame Abraham Chaumi#tx, whoſe very name 
now is become ridiculous, and who is at preſent 
turned down to his proper place, after having 
been quoted and celebrated as a kind of father 
of the church ®, | 

* We know from a very reſpectable and very ſure 
hand, that this father of the church was ſome months 
ſince at Peterſbourg, where he wrote, for bread, pane- 
gyrics on a great princeſs, who pays to his eulogies the 
ſame regard as to his writings. Nothing more was want- 
ing to the diſgrace of thoſe who ſet him to work, but 


to leave him, as they do, in want, and obliged to go to 
beg abjectly, at fix hundred leagues, his ſubſiſtence. 
5 D 
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The ſociety owes to the form of its inſtitution 
{ſo decried in other reſpects) this variety of talents 
which diltinguiſh it, They reje& no ſort of abi- 
lities, and require no other condition, in order 
to be admitted among its members, but a capa» 
city of being uſeiul, To engage our liberty, we 
muſt pay every where, even among the Mendt- 
cants. The Jeſuits know nothing of this paltry 
intereſt ; they receive with pleaſure and gratui- 
toully every perfon from whom they hope to draw 
any good; nobody is uſeleſs among them; of 
thoſe from whom they expect the leaſt, they 
make, according to their own expreſſion, miſj- 
onaries for the villages, or martyrs for the Indies, 
They have not even diſdained very great perſon- 
ages, little worthy of the titles which they bore 
when they made themſelves Jeſuits, as a Charles 
of Lorrain, and ſeveral others: their names have 
ſerved at leaſt as a decoration to the order, it 


they were good for nothing elſe: we may call 


them the 4onoraries of the ſociety, | 

Two other reaſons ſeem to have contributed 
to give the Jeſuits, above all the other orders, 
the advantage of a greater number of men eſti- 
mable for their talents and their works: che firſt 
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is the duration of their noviciate, and the law 
which permits them not to bind themſelves by 
the laſt vows before the age of thirty-three, The 


ſuperiors have the more time to know their ſub- 
jets, to judge of them, and to direct them to- 
wards the object for which they are moſt proper: 


theſe ſubjects moreover, being engaged at a ma- 
ture age, after a long probation, and all the 
time neceſſary for' reflection, are leſs expoſed to 
diſguſt and to repentance, more attached to the 
ſociety, and more diſpoſed to employ their ta- 
lents for its glory, and for their own, which 
comes after ward. 


A ſecond reaſon oſ the "TIRED YE of the Je. 
ſuits over the other orders, in reſpe& to the ſci- 


ences and knowlege, is, that they have ſufficient 
time for reſigning themſelves up to ſtudy, enjoy- 
ing in this point as much liberty as can poſſibly 
be enjoyed in a regular community, not being 


ſubjected as the other orders are, to the minute 


practices of devotion, and to offices which ab- 
ſorb the greatelt part of the day, If it were not 


known that hatred makes arms of every thing, 
we ſhould have ſome diſſiculty to believe, that 
during their great and *fatal law-ſuit, it was 
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gravely objected to them as a crime, in ſome of 
the Janſeniſt pamphlets, that they did not aſſem- 
ble together ſo often as other monks, to ſay, in 
common, matins and prayers; as if a religious 
ſociety (the firſt duty of which is to be uſeful) 
had nothing better to do than to chant over hea- 
vily bad Latin ſeveral hours of the day, It will 
be ſaid perhaps, that religious orders are inſtitut- 
ed only for prayer: be it ſo; but in that caſe 
let the religious ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, 
in order to pray there quite at their eaſe, and 
let them be hindered from meddling in any 
thing elle, : 

This ſuppreſſion of praying and chanting, a- 
mong the Jeſuits, before it became a ſubject of 
reproach againſt them, had been matter of plea - 
ſantry, agreeable to the genius of our nation: 
« The Jeſuits,” ſaid they, cannot ſing, for birds 
& of prey never do: they are, ſaid they again, 
e a ſet of folks who get up at four in the morn- 
ing, in order to repeat together the litanies at 
« eightin the evening.“ The Jeſuits had the good 
ſenſe to laugh the firſt at theſe French witticiſms; 
and to make no change in their manner of liv- 
ing; they thought it more ſerviceable and more 
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honourable to them, to have Petaus and Bour- 
daloues, than triflers and chanters. 

lt muſt be confeſſed nevertheleſs, that in the 
ſciences and the arts, two kinds have been but 
feebly cultivated by the jeſuits: theſe are French 
poetry and philoſophy The beſt of their French 
poets is beneath mediocrity; yet French poetry 
requires, in order to excel in it, a delicacy of 
feeling and taſte, which cannot be acquired but 
by ſrequenting the world much more than a re- 
ligious ought to permit himſelf to do. This ſchool 


of urbanity and delicacy is perhaps the only thing 


that was wanting to the qeſuit Le Moine to make 
him a poet of the firſt rank; for that ſeſuit, ac- 
cording to the judgment given him by one of our 
greateſt maſters, had, in other reſpects, an ima- 
gination that was prodigious*, If it be aſked 
why the jeſuits have not bad French poets, we 
mult aſk why the univerſities have not had more 
of them, and why ſo many modern Latin poets, 
taken throughout the ſeveral communities, and 
throughout all conditions, have not been able to 


* M. de Voltaire, in his excellent catalogue of the 
writers of the age of Louis XIV. 
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| ſucceed in making two tolerable French lines in 
verſe ? | 8 
. Philoſophy (I mean the true, for ſchool learn- 
ing is nothing but the dregs and refuſe of it) has 
not ſhone with greater luſtre among the Jeſuits ; 
but has it been more brilliant among the other 
orders? It is almoſt impoſſible that a member of 
any community ſhould become a great philoſo- 
pher: the ſpirit of a ſociety, of a monaſtic ſociety 
in particular, and more perhaps than any other 
the domincering ſpirit of the Jeſuits, that of a ſer- 
vile devotion to their ſuperiors, are ſo many fet- 
ters to reaſon, repugnant to that freedom of 
thinking which is ſo neceſſary to philoſophy, 
| Malebranche is the only philoſopher of eminence 
that ever belonged to a regular congregation ; 
but that congregation was compoſed of freemen ; 
and, beſides, Malebranche is perhaps leſs a great 
philoſopher, than an excellent philoſophic writer, 
If any order (by the by) could have hoped to 
diſpute, with the Jeſuits, the pre eminence in the 
ſciences and in literature, and perhaps to have 
born away the palm from them, it is this congre- 
gration of the Oratory, of which Malebranche 
was a molt diſtinguiſhed member, The freedom 
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enjoyed there, without being ever hampered 


by vows, the permiſſion of thinking differently 


from their ſuperiors, and of employing their ta- 
lents according to their own pleaſure, this was 
what furniſhed the congregation of the Oratory 
with excellent preachers, profound ſcholars, men 
illuſtrious in every way. Accordin gly the Jeſuits 
were very ſenſible what they had to fear from 
ſuch rivals, They perſecuted them; and the 
members of the Oratory had the folly to expoſe a 
weak fide to them by becoming Janſeniſts “. By 
this means they turniſhed a pretext to the attacks 
of their enemies, and have had the grief to ſee 
the decay of their congregation brought about 
by their own fault. They have indeed juſt now 


collected a few tattered remains from the plunder 


of the Jeſuits; but theſe remains will hardly ever 
be able to replace what they have loſt, We 
ought, beſides, to do them the juſtice to own, 


that they teſtified not any eagerneſs to profit by 


the ruin of their adverſaries: the ſociety, in its 
misfortune, experienced, on the part of the Ora- 


They were very far from this in 16. . . . when they 
forbid all the ſubjects of the congregation from teaching 
Janſeniſm and Carteſianiſm. « | 
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tory, a moderation of which they had never gi- 
ven them the example. But be this moderation 
counterfeit or fincere, it is difficult to perſuade 
one's-ſelf that the Oratory will ever recover with 
luſtre the blows which have been given it by the 
Jeſuits: the varniſh of Janſeniſm with which it 
is ſtill ſtained, and which renders it at leatt ſuſ- 
pected by the greater part of the biſhops, the al- 


munities, of whatever kind they be, and above 
all, the philoſophic ſpirit which makes every day 
{ great progreſs, ſeems to forebode the end of this, 
and of other fraternities. 

If the culture of the ſciences and letters has 
contributed to render the ſociety commendable, 
and intrigue to make it powerful, another cir- 
cumſtance has not a little ſerved to render it for- 
midable to its enemies: and that is the union of 
all its nembers for the good of the common cauſe. 
In other ſocieties, the intereſts and reciprocal ha- 
tred of individuals almoſt always hurt the good 
of the corps; but among the Jeſuits it is quite 
otherwiſe. Not that in this ſociety the individu- 
als love each other better than elſewhere; per- 


moſt general prejudice of the public, and of the | 
greater part of the magiſtrates, againſt all com- 
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haps they even hate one another more, being by 
their very conſtitutions ſpies and informers, from 
their birth, upon each other: yet attack a ſingle _ 
perſon among them, you are ſure of having the 
| whole ſociety for your enemy. Thus heretofore the 


Senate and Roman people, often divided among 
themſelves by inteſtin diſſentions, united at the 
bare name of the Carthaginians, or of Mithri. 
dates, There is not a Jeſuit who may not ſay, 
like the wicked ſpirit in ſcripture, © My name is 
„Legion.“ Never did republican love his coun. - 
try as every Jeſuit loves his ſociety; the very 
loweſt of its members intereſts himſelf in its glo- 
ry, of which he thinks ſome rays reflect upon 
himſelf: there is not (if I may preſume to ſay 
ſo) even to their brother the apothecary, or the 
cook, one among them who is not proud and 
jealous of it They are all at once put in action by 
this ſingle ſpring, which one man directs at his 
pleaſure; and it is not without reaſon that they have 
been defined a naked ſword, the hilt of which 
« is at Rome.“ The love which they have for 
their ſociety, ſubſiſts even in almoſt all thoſe who 
have left it: whether it be a real attachment 
founded upon gratitude, or a policy founded on 
E 
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intereſt or on fear, there is hardly an ex- Jeſuit 
who preſerves not his connections with his old 
brethren ; and who, even though he has reaſon 
to complain of them, does not ſhew himſelf at- 
tached to their intereſts, and ready to defend 
them againſt their enemies. For the reſt, this 
attachment of the Jeſuits to their ſociety, can be 
nothing but the effect of that pride which it in- 
ſpires them with, and not at all of the advanta- 
ges which it procures for each of its members. 
Independently of the little confidence and real 
friendſhip which they have one for the other, 
and the ſevere life which they lead within their 
houſes, individuals, whatever merit they may 
have, are not at all conſidered in the corps, but 
in proportion to the talent which they have for 
intrigue: modeſt merit, or ſuch as is confined to 
the labour of the cloſet, is there unknown, little 


conſidered, ſometimes perſecuted, if unfortun- 


ately the preſſing intereſt of the ſociety demand 
it. We have ſeen in theſe laſt times the fathers 
Brumoi and Bougeant, the laſt of the Jeſuits who 
had any true and ſolid merit, die of chagrin un- 
der the weight of the perſecutions which their 
fraternity were obliged to make them ſuffer * 
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theſe two men, who were greater philoſophers, 
and more enlightened, than their ſtate in life 
ſeemed to permit, were ſacrificed by the ſociety 
to the clamours which they had excited ; the one 
by approving a work, in which the regent of the 
kingdom (who had beeen dead about twenty 
years before) was indirectly attacked; the other, 
by a philoſophical joke on the language of 
e beaſts,” for which they obliged him to make 
reparation, by confining him to the college of la 
Fleche, and charging him with the ating of a 
catechiſm, which brou ght him down to the grave, 
overwhelmed with diſguſt and vexation. A hun- 


dred years before, Petau, the famous Petau, had 


like to have experienced a fate very nearly ſimi- 
lar, for having pretended, that before the coun- 
cil of Nice the church was not fully determined 
on the divinity of the Word x. He died in the 
college of Paris, abandoned and in want of every 
thing. It ſeems as if the device of the ſociety 
had been that of the ancient Romans; Salus po- 


Puli Jubrema lex eſt . 


* See Bayle's dictionary under the word Petau. See 
alſo the Longueruana, Part I. p. 86. 
+ The ſafety of the people is the ſupreme law, 
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To all theſe means of augmenting their con · 
ſideration and their credit, they join another no 
leſs efficacious: this is the regularity of their 
conduct and manners Their diſcipline on this 
point is as ſevere as it is prudent ; and whatever 
calumny may have publiſhed concerning it, it 
mult be confeſſed, that no religious order gives 
leſs handle in this reſpect. Even thoſe among 
them who have taught the moſt monſtrous doc- 
trine, who have written on the moſt obſcene ſub- 
jects, have led the moſt edifying and the moſt 
exemplary lives. It was at the feet of the cruci. 
fix that the pious Sanchez wrote his abominable | 
and diſguſting work; and it has been ſaid, in 
particular, of Eſcobar, equally known by the 
auſterity of his manners, and the looſeneſs of his 
doctrines, that he purchaſed heaven very dear 
for himſelf, but beſtowed it at an eaſy rate upon 
others. | | 

We have ſeen what ſucceſs the Jeſuits had the 
art to procure themſelves at the court of France : 
their progreſs was nearly the ſame in almoſt all 
the other courts : at the beginning of the preſent 
century there was not in Europe a catholic prince, 
of whoſe conſcience they were not the directors, 
and from whom they had not obtained the moſt 
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ſignal favours; in all parts their enemies raged, 


and in all parts they made a jeſt of their ene- 


mies. 


They confined not their ambition to Europe; 
perpetually full of the project of governing, and 
of governing by religion, they ſent to the Indies, 
and to China, miſſionaries, who carried thither 
chriſtianity for the people, and the profane ſci- 
ences for the princes, for the grandees, and for 
the more enlightened perſons, whom by theſe 
means they might render favourable to them. 

Let us ſtop here a moment, and examine more 
particularly, by what kind of learning and doc- 


trine the Jeſuits were able to make ſuch great 


progreſs among the Chriſtians, and among thoſe 
who were not ſo. 

The religion which we profeſs turns upon two 
points; its tenets and its morality. Among its 
tenets are the Trinity, the Redemption, the Real 
Preſence, etc. which, in appearing to confound 
the human underſtanding, preſent to its belief | 
only truths that are ſpeculative in themſelves: 
theſe ſorts of truths, how obſcure ſoever they 
ſeem to reaſon, and how. much ſubmiſſion ſoever 


they require from it, are not thoſe which meet 
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with the moſt oppoſition from the multitude : 
naturally inclined to the marvellous, they are diſ- 
poſed to adopt blindly the moſt abſurd errors in 
this kind, and much more the truths which are 
only incomprehenſible, provided they oppoſe not 
their inclinations, The Jeſuits therefor preached 
thoſe truths in all their exactneſs; they knew well 
that they riſked not much. But there are other 
tenets, as thoſe of Predeſtination and of Grace, 
which border on practical religion, and which, 
preached in all their rigour to minds that are un- 
prepared, would be little adapted to make pro- 
ſelytes. We muſt take great care, ſaid the wiſe 
and pious Fleury, not to propoſe at once to infi - 
dels thoſe articles of our belief, which might 
ſhock them too much. Suppoſe a miſſionary |. 
ſhould come and ſay abruptly to ſavages, © My 
& children, I make known to you a God, whom 
c you cannot ſerve worthily, without his ſpecial 
grace, which he has reſolved from all eternity 
to give, or to refuſe you.“ Very well,” the 
ſavages would ſay to him, © we will wait for that 
60 grace, and till it come we will remain in our | 
c preſent faith.” What ſucceſs would the je · 
ſuits have had, had they proceeded in this wan- 
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ner? Let us ſuppoſe that a Janſeniſt had been in 
their place, to preach his incomprehenſible doc- 
trine (which he calls nevertheleſs modeſtly the 
doctrine of St. Auguſtine and St. Paul) he would 
ſoon have been either abandoned as a madman, 
or driven away by the people with ſtones. The 
jeſuits conducted themſelves much more dexter- 
ouſly; they proved, according to the ſaying of 
their enemies, the truth of that maxim of ſcrip- 
ture, that the children of darkneſs act with more 
prudence in their affairs, than the children of 
light : they preached to the people they wanted 
to convert that Pelagianiſm of which they make 

profeſſion, and which is much more accommo- 
dated to the weakneſs and vanity of human na- 
ture; but they not only preached in a manner - 
better ſuited to humanity than the Janſeniſts 
would have done; they preached alſo more art- 
fully than would Pelagius himſelf. The hereſy 
of that monk did not meet with the ſucceſs it 
might have had, becauſe it ſtuck half way. Pe- 
lagius, while he reſtored to freedom her rights, 
impoſed on her ſevere ties, by the morality which 
he recommended to practice: this morality was 

that of the Chriſtian religion in all its auſterity, 
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the renouncing of one's- ſelf, a penitence the moſt 


rigorous, and an eternal warfare againſt the paſ- 
ſions. The Jeſuits perceived that theſe painful 


duties were not made for the common run of 


mankind, and it was the multitude they wanted 
to attract to them, After having ſoftened what 
the doctrines of Predeſtination and Grace have 
too harſh in appearance, they did the ſame with 
what the ties impoſed by Chriſtianity have too 
difficult. Great perſonages, for the moſt part, 
are, by the fault of their education, ſuperſtitious, 
ignorant, and given up to their paſſions. The 
Jeſuits permitted them to have miſtreſſes, pro- 
vided they diſplayed a zeal for religion, and an 
attachment to its outward forms, which are no 
more than a kind of amuſement, when the paſſi- 


ons are ſatisfied, and which ſerve beſides, to con- 


ſciences that are but ill enlightened, by way of a 
- quieter, or, if you will, a palliative in their hours 
of remorſe, They followed pretty nearly the 
Game plan with regard to all thoſe whom they 
directed, and ſucceeded in making, by theſe 
means, a great number of Partiſans. The je. 
ſuitical ſpirit, in the manner of teaching religion, 
is pretty well deſcribed in the definition which the 
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Abbe Boileau gave of their fathers: © They are 
* (faid he) a people who lengthen the creed, 
s and ſhorten the decalogue.“ | 

I cannot help remarking, on this occaſion, one 
ſingular coutradiction of the human mind in mat - 
ters of religion. The Janſeniſts are at once what 
it ſeems impoſſible to be at the ſame time, Prede- 
ſtinarians in opinion, and Rigoriſts in morality : 
they ſay to man, · You have great duties to ful- 
fil, but you can do nothing of yourſelf; and 
« whatever you do, what human virtues ſoever 
«« you practiſe, every one of your actions will be 
* A NEW CRIME; at leaſt, unleſs God ſanctify 
“you by his grace, which you will not obtain, 


if you are not predeſtinated to it gratuitouſly, 


&« and before the fore-knowlege of your merits.” 
It muſt be confeſſed, that this doQrine is mild, 
adapted to conſolation, and above all conſiſtent ! 
but in theſe ſorts of matters, the buſineſs is not 
to be conſiſtent and reaſonable; it is the temper 
of the perſon who dogmatiſes, and .not logic, 
that dictates to him what he has to preach, The 
Janſeniſt, unpitying in his nature, is equally ſo, 
both in his doctrmnes and in the morality which 
he teaches; he is little embarraſſed that the one 
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is contrary to the other: the nature of the God 
that he preaches (and who, happily for us, is 
only his own) is to be harſh as himſelf, both in 
what he would have us do, and in what he wills 
that we ſhould believe. What would be thought 
of a monarch, who ſhould ſay to one of his ſub- 
jects, © Yon have irons on your legs, and you 
% have not the power to take them off; however 
& ] now inform you, that if you walk not pre- 
« ſently, both for a long time, and very upright 


i on the brink of the precipice on which you 


& now ſtandz you {hall be condemned to eternal 
c“ puniſhment*?” such is the God of the Jan- 


*The reader, perhaps, will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
what a philoſopher of much wit, and full of contempt 
beſides for all theological quarrels, thought of this 
charming doctrine. Can it be poſſible to give to the 
© word Freedom a meaning ſo torced as that which the 
* Janſeniits give it? We are now, according to them, 
&« like a ball on a billiard-table, indifferent whether it 
move to the right or to the left; but at the very time 
« that it moves to the right, it is maintained to be ſtill 
« indifferent as to its moving to that fide; for this rea- 


© ſon, that it might have been driven to the left. Such 


is what they have che preſumption to call in us free- 


dom, a freedom purely paſſive, which ſignifies only 


* the different uſe which the Creator may make of our 
cc wills, and not the uſe which we can make of them 
% ourſelves without his help. What fantaſtic and falla- 
e cious language!“ Lettre de Mr. de la Motte, a et de 
Fenelon. | 
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ſeniſts; ſuch is their theology in its original and 
primitive purity, Pelagius, in his error, was 
more reaſonable. He ſaid to man, ** You can 


« doevery thing; but you have a great deal to 


« do.” This doctrine was leſs ſhocking to rea- 
ſon; but, however, very incommodious and irk- 
ſome, The Jefuits have, if we may ſay ſo, 
beat down Pelagius's price: they have ſaid to 
Chriſtians, © You can do every thing, and God 
requires but little of you,” This is the way 
in which we muſt ſpeak to carnal people; and 
eſpecially to the great of the age, whenever we 
would have them to lien to us. * 

Theſe are not the ouly cautions which they 
have taken; for they have thought of every 
thing. They have had (indeed in ſmall num- 
ber) ſevere caſuiſts and directors; compared with 
the ſmall number of thoſe, who through temper 
or ſcruple wanted to impoſe, in all its rigour, 
the yoke of the goſpel. By this means, making 
themſelves, to uſe the expreſſion, “ all to all,” 
according to a ſaymg of ſcripture (the ſenſe of 


Which indeed they wreited a little) om one fide 
they procured to themſelves friends of every kind; 
and on the other they refuted, or thought they 
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refuted, before-hand, the objection which might 


be made to them, of teaching univerſally looſe- 
neſs of morals, and of having made it the uni- 
form doctrine of their ſociety. This kind of com- 
plete aſſortment, deſigned to fatisfy all taſtes, 


is pretty well deſcribed in the 2 well. 
known lines of Deſpréaux. 


Si Bourdaloue un peu ſevere 

| Nous dit, craignez la volupte, 

Eſcobar, lui dit- on, mon pò re, 
Nous la permet pour la ſanté. 


It muſt alſo be obſerved, that moſt of thoſe 
Jeſuits, who were ſo ſevere in their writings, or 
in their ſermons, were leſs ſo towards the peni- 
tents, It has been ſaid of Bourdaloue himſelf, 
that if he required too much in the pulpit, he 
abated it in the confeſſional chair: a new ſtroke 


of policy, well underſtood on the part of the Je- 


ſuits, in as much as ſpeculative ſeverity ſuits per- 
ſons of rigid morals, and practical condeſcenſion 


attracts the multitude, 


In China they employed ſtill other Res : 
they rendered light to the people the yoke which 
they came to impoſe on them, by permitting 


os 
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them to mingle with the practical duties of Chri- 
ſtianity, ſome ceremonies of the religion of the 
country; to which the multitude, every where 
ſuperſtitions and tumultuous, was too firmly 
attached. | | 

This philoſophy, ſo purely human, which 


ſees in the zeal of the Jeſuits, and of many 


others, to go and preach religion at the extremi- 
ties of the earth, nothing more than a means 
which they make uſe of for becoming of conſe- 
quence and powerful, regards, as the moſt dex- 
terous of their miſſionaries, thoſe who know 
how beſt to arrive at that end. We mult not 
then be aſtoniſhed, if the ſociety is a little ſurpriſed 
at the number of invectives and clamours, of 
which theſe fathers have been the object, on ac- 
count of the Chineſe ſuperſtitions which they 
permitted to their new .converts, In that, as 
well as in the reſt of their conduR, to the very 
time of their deſtruction, they have proved, we 
repeat it, that they knew mankind better than 
their adverſaries did : they perceived that they 
were not to frighten or diſgult their new con. 
verts, by prohibiting them a few national practices 
which were dear to them, and which they Kill 
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have it in their power to interpret as they pleaſe, 


Pope Gregory, who is called the Great, and who 


was certainly a man of good ſenſe, ſeems, if we 
may believe the Jeſuits, to have ſet them, in 
that reſpect, the example: they have, at leaſt, 
pretended to the authority of it, Auguſtin the 
monk, whom this pope had ſent into England, 
to convert the people who were yet barbarous, 
conſulted him on ſome remains of ceremonies, 


partly civilized, partly Pagan, which the new 


converts were unwilling to renounce: he de- 
maded of Gregory, whether he might permit 
them thoſe ceremonies, ** There is no taking 
« away,” replied that pope, from rugged 
& minds, all their habits at once: we aſcend not 


a ſteep rock by leaping on it, but by clamber- 


« ing up ſtep by ſtep” We ſee here the prin- 


ciple on which the Jeſuits pretend to have con- 


ducted themſelves in China, They were per- 
ſuaded that without this condeſcenfton, the reli- 
gion which they preached would not have been 


even heard there I have no doubt, bur artful 


as they are, (or rather as they were) they have 
Rill farther palliated and mitigated matters with 
reſpect to other points: and it cannot be denied, 
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that they have done well, relatively to their own 
views; fince, after all, it was neither God nor 
Chriſtianity that they wanted to reign there; it 
was the ſociety under thoſe reſpectable names. 

Furthermore, neither the ſevere morality of 
religion, nor the doctrines of grace which they 
were accuſed of miſrepreſenting, are delivered in 
ſo excluſive a manner in ſcripture, as that we do 
not meet there alſo with ſeveral paſſages favour. 
able to the moſt moderate opinions: and we may 
eaſily believe, that the Jeſuits availed themſelves 
of thoſe paſſages, after the example of ſo many 
ſeas, which have found in the Bible, and in the 
fathers, matter to ſupport their opinions, while 


their adverſaries found there in like manner 


wherewith to combat them, The ſcriptures are, 
if J may uſe the expreſſion, common arſenals, to 
which every one goes, in order to arm himſelf 
from head to foot, and juſt as he pleaſes. Ac- 


cordingly it is not without reaſon that the ca- 
tholic church has decided, that 1t belonged to 
her alone to give to infidels the true ſenſe of the 
ſcriptures, and of the fathers: a truth from 
which we cannot deviate, without expoſing our- 
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ſelves to a dangerous Pyrrhoniſm in matter of 
doctrine, £ | 

What is very ſingular, and muſt appear more. 
ſtrange ſtill to the proſelytes, whom they went to 
make at five thouſand leagues diſtance from our 
continent of Europe, is, that while the Jeſuits 
preached Chriſtianity after their manner, other 
miſſionaries, their enemies, monks and ſeculars, 
preached it quite differently to the ſame people; 
warning them, at the ſame time, under pain of 
damnation, not to believe in the catechiſm of the 
Jeſuits. We may judge of the effect which theſe 
"conteſts would produce. Indeed, gentlemen,” 
{aid the emperor of China to them, you take 
« a great deal of trouble in coming ſo far to 
& preach to us contradictory opinions, concern- 
* ing which you are ready to cut one another's 
4c throats.” After having made them this re- 
preſentation, he left them to preach as long as 
they would, perſuaded that ſuch apoſtles could 
not have any great ſucceſs. He availed himſelf 
beſides, for the good of his country, of the reſi- 
dence of the Jeſuits, who talked much more at 
court of aſtronomy and natural philoſophy, than 
ol the Trinity and religion, and who ſucceeded 
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at laſt in rendering the other miſſionaries either 


7 ſuſpected or contemptible. 


It is not that they were not very ready to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the greateſt dangers and even 
to death, for the ſake of that religion which they 
burleſqued in their manner of preaching it, and 
which ſerved only as an inſtrument to their am- 
bition, When the emperor of Japan judged it 
proper (for reaſons which appeared to him indiſ- 
penſible) to exterminate Chriſtianity from his ter- 
ritories, the Jeſuits had there their martyrs as 
well as others, and even in greater numbers. 
The reader will not be ſurpriſed at it, when he 


knows what was told me by a perſon extremely 
. worthy of credit. He was particularly acquainted 
with a Jeſuit, who had been employed twenty 


years in the miſſions of Canada; and who, while 
he did not believe a God, as he owned privately 
to this friend, he faced death twenty times, for 
the religion which he preached with ſucceſs to 
the ſavages. This friend repreſented to the je · 
ſuit the inconſiſtency of his zeal: ©* Ah!” re- 
plied the miſſionary, „you have no idea of the 
« pleaſure which is felt in commanding the at- 
© tention of twenty thouſand people, and in pre. 
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$6 ſuading them to what we belkin not our- 
& ſelves,” | 


Such 1s the ſpirit of the method which the Je- 
ſuits have followed, for teaching with ſucceſs to 


mankind what they called Religion and Chriſtian 


morality, Such was the moderate doctrine 
which they preached at the court of Louis XIV. 


and by means of which they ſucceeded in ren- 


dering themſeives ſo agreeable. Accordingly it 
was principally under the reign of that prince 
that the power, the credit, and opulence of the 
Jeſuits received, in France, ſuch prodigious age 
grandizements : it was under this reign that they 
ſucceeded in rendering the clergy dependent on 
them (we may even ſay their flaves) by the diſ- 
poſal of benefices, with which the fathers la 
Chaize and le Tellier, the king's confeſſors, were 
ſucceſſively entruſted : it was in this reign that 


they ſucceeded, in conſequence of the need which 
the biſhops ſtood in of them, in extorting, even 


while they braved them, their confidence, or 
the appearance of their confidence, and in ob- 
taining the direction of ſeveral ſeminaries; in 
which the” youth, deſtined to the church, were 
brought up in their doctrines, and in ar hatred 
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of their enemies : 


it was under this reign that 
they ſucceeded, by decrying or vilifying the other 
orders and the ſecular eceleſiaſtics, in invading 
a great number of colleges, or at leaſt in obtain - 
ing permiſſion ſor eſtabliſhing new ones : it was 
under this reign that they ſucceeded ſo far, 
through the confidence and conſideration which 
Louis XIV, gave them, as to draw all the court 
to their college of Clermont, We remember ſtill 
the mark of flattery which they beſtowed on that 
monarch, by diveſting that college of the name 
which it bore of the Society of Zeſus, in order to 
call it the college of Louis the Great; and nobody 
is ignorant of the Latin diſtich which was made 


on that occaſion, and in which the ſociety was 


reproached “ with acknowleging no other God 
but the king.” Thus they repreſented them at 
once as idolaters of deſpotiſm, in order to render 
them vile, and as preachers of regicide, in order . 
to render them odious : theſe two accuſations 
might appear a little contradictory, but the bu- 
ſineſs was not to ſpeak the exact truth; it wasto | 
ſay of the Jeſuits as much ill as poſſible. | 

Laſtly, what compleated the power and glory | 


of the ſociety was, that under Louis XIV. the 
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Jeſuits ſucceeded in deſtroying, or at leaſt in op- 
preſſing in France the Proteſtants and the Jan- 
ſeniſts, their eternal enemies; the Proteſtants, by 
contributing to the revocation of the edi& of 
Nantes, that ſource of depopulation and of evils 
to this kingdom; the Janſeniſts, ' by depriving 
them of the eccleſiaſtical dignities, by arming the 
biſhops againſt them, by forcing them to go and 
preach, and write in foreign countries, where 


even theſe unfortunate people ſtill found perſe- 


cution. 
Under this very reign in which the Jeſuits were 


: ſo powerful, and ſo formidable, the moſt terrible 


ſtrokes were given them, more terrible perhaps 
thanany they had felt till that time. The pleadings 
of Paſquier and Arnaud were but bombaſt ſatires, 
and in a bad taſte: the Provincial Letters gave 


them a wound much more deadly: this maſter- 


piece of pleaſantry and eloquence diverted and 
moved the indignation of Europe at their expenſe, 
In vain they replied, that the greateſt part of 
the theologiſts and monks had taught, as well as 
they, the ſcandalous doctrine which they were 
reproached with : their anſwers, ill written, and 


full of gall, were not read, while every body 
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knew the Provincial Letters by heart, This 
work is ſo much the more admirable, as Paſchal 
in compoſing it appears to have divined two 
things, which ſeemed not for divination, lau- 
guage, and pleaſantry. The language was very 
far from being ſormed, as we may judge by the 
greater part of the works publiſhed at that time, 
and of which it is impoſlible to endure the read- 
ing: in the Provincial Letters there is not a ſingle 
word that is grown obſolete; and that book, 
though written above a hundred years ago, 
ſeems as if it had been written but yeſterday, 
Another attempt, no leſs difficult, was to make 
people of wit and good folks laugh at the que- 


ſtions of ſufficient grace, next power, and the de- 


ciſions of the caſuiſts; ſubjects very little fa · 
vourable to pleaſanty, or which is worſe ſtill, 


| ſuſceptible of pleaſantries that are cold and uni- 


form, and capable at moſt of amuſing only 
Prieſts and monks. It was neceſſary, for avoid- 
ing this rock, to have a delicacy of taſte ſo much 
the greater, as Paſchal lived very retired, and 
far removed from the commerce of the world: 

he could never have diſtinguiſhed, but by the 
ſuperiority and delicacy of his underſtanding, 
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the kind of pleaſantry which could alone be re- 
liſhed by good judges in this dry and inſipid 


matter. He ſucceeded in it beyond all expreſſi- 


on: ſeveral of his bon-mots have become pro- 


verbial 1 in our language, and the Provincial Let- 
— ters will be ever regarded as a model of taſte and 
ſtyle. It is only to be feared, that the expulſion 
of the Jeſuits, leſſening the intereſt which we 
| took in this book, may render the peruſal of it 


lefs poignant, and perhaps make it be one day 
forgot. This is a fate which the moſt eloquent 
author has to apprehend, if he writes not on ſub- 
jects that are uſeful to every nation, and to alli 


ages: the duration of a work, whatever merit it 


may have in other reſpects, is almoſt neceſſarily 
connected with that of its object. The Thoughts | 
of Paſchal, greatly inferior to the Provincials, 
will live perhaps longer, becauſe there is all rea - 
ſon to believe (whatever the humble ſociety may 
ſay of it) that Chriltianity will laſt longer than 
they. | 
The Provincials would be perhaps more aſ- 
ſured of the immortality which they merit in ſo 
many reſpects, if their illuſtrious author, that 


genius ſo elevated, ſo univerſal, and fo little 
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formed for taking an intereſt in ſcholaſtic trum- 
pery, had turned alike both parties into ridicule, 
The ſhocking doctrine of Janſenius, and of St, 
Cyran, afforded at leaſt as much room for it as 
the pliant doctrine of Molina, Tambourin, and 
Vaſquez, Every work, in which we ſacrifice 
with ſucceſs to the public laughter fanatics who 
worry one another, ſubſiſts even after thoſe fana. 
tics are no more, I might venture to foretell 
this advantage to the chapter n Zan/eniſm, which 
we read- with ſo much pleaſure in the excellent 
Eſſay on General Hiſtory, by the moſt agreeable 
of our philoſophical writers. The irony is ſcat- 
tered in that chapter to the right and left, with 


a delicacy and eaſe which muſt cover both the 


one and the other with indelible contempt, and 
make them weary of cutting one anothers throats 
for nonſenſical fancies, Methinks I ſee Fontaine's 
cat*, before whom the rabbit and the weaſel 
bring their ſuit on the ſubje& of a pitiful hole 
which they contend for; and who, by way of 


deciſion, 


* Lib. vii. Fab. 16. 
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Jetiant des deux cots la grie en mime tems, { 
Met les plaideurs accord en croguant Pun et 1 
Pautre, | 


No body is perhaps fitter than this illuſtrious T 

writer, to form a hiſtory of theological quarrels, l 

in order to render them at once both odious t 

and ridiculous, and thereby deliver mankind for a 

ever from this ſhameful and terrible ſcourge, a 

The Practical Morals of the Feſuits, written f 

. by doctor Arnauld, which came out ſoon after t 

ng! the Provincials, though of a merit greatly in- 2 
Ferior, put the finiſhing ſtroke to the throwing t 
"pon theſe fathers an odium, which they will a 
never be able to waſh off, This unfavourable t 
and deep impreſſion, which is perpetually kept 1 
up by the reading of theſe books, has even now b 
found, at the end of a century, minds diſpoſed c 
to believe all the ill which has been ſaid of the ft 
Jeſuits, and of approving all the miſchief that P 
bas been done to them. The term of Jeſuitica! d 
morals has been, as it were, conſecrated in our 
language, to ſignify looſe morals, and that of d 
Eſcobarderie to ſignify an artful lie: and we A 
know how much. weight a faſhionable way of tl 
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ſpeaking carries with it, eſpecially in F:ance, to- 


wards procuring credit to opinions, 


The Jeſvits, loaded from that time with ſo 
much hatred, and ſuch a number of imputations, 
were not to be, till long after, the victims of it: 
they triumphed in the firſt violence of the attack, 
and became but the more powerful, the more 
animated againſt their enemies, and the more 
formidable to them, Yet what enemies had they 
to deal with? With men of the greateſt merit 
and reputation, and whoſe conſideration with 
the public ſtill increaſed by their very perſecution ; 
an Arnauld, a Nicole, a Sagi; in one word, all 
the writers of the celebrated houſe of Port-Royal. 
Theſe adverſaries were much more to be dreaded 
by the ſociety than plain theologiſts, whom the 
common run of mankind liſten not to, under» 
ſtand not, and have no eſteem for: they were great 
philoſophers (as great at leaſt as could be in thoſe 
days) men of the firſt place in literature, excel - 
lent writers, and men of an irreproachable con- 
duct. They had in the kingdom, and even at 
court, reſpectable and zealous friends, whom 
they acquired by their talents, their virtues, and 


the ſignal ſervices for which literature was in- 
— Ws | 
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debted to them. The general and rational gram- 
mar, called the Port-Royal grammar, from their 
being the authors of it; the excellent Logic call- 


ed by the ſame name; the Greek Roots ; their 


learned grammars of the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and Spaniſh; ſuch were the productions of this 


free and reſpectable ſociety, The illuſtrious 


Racine had been their ſcholar, and had pre- 
ſerved, as well as Deſpréaux, his friend, the 
moſt intimate connections with them: their 
works on religion and morality were read and 
elteemed by all France; and by the maſculine 


and correct ſtyle in which they were written, 
had contributed moſt of any, next to the Pro- 


vincials, to the perfection of our language, while 
the Jeſuits counted yet among their French wri- 
ters only des Barris and des Garraſſes. What 
pity that thoſe writers of the Port-Royal, thoſe 


men of ſuch ſuperior merit, ſhould have thrown 


away ſo much genius and time in ridiculous con- 
troverſies on the good or bad doctrine of Janſe- 
nius, on idle and endleſs diſcuſſions on free-will 
and grace, and on the important queſtion, Whe. 
ther five unintelligible propoſitions be in a book 
which nobody reads? Tormented, impriſoned, 
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exiled for theſe vain diſputes, and employed 
perpetually in defending. ſo ſubtile a cauſe, 


how many years of their lives have philoſophy. 
and letters to regret as loſt ! What lights would 


they not have added to thoſe with which they had 


already illuminated their age, if they had 


not been carried away by theſe unhappy an 
pitiful diſtractions, ſo unworthy of taking up the 


| thoughts of men like them ! May we venture to 


ſay a little more of this, at the riſk of deviating 
one moment from our ſubject? Can reaſon with- 
hold ſhedding bitter tears, when ſhe ſees how 


many uſeful talents the quarrels, ſo often excited 


in the boſom of Chriſtianity, have buried ? how 


many ages theſe wretched and ſcandalous con- 


teſts have deſtroyed to the human underſtanding ? 
and how many geniuſes, formed for diſcovering 


new truths, have employed (to the great regret 
of true religion) all their ſagacity and abilities, 


in ſupporting or giving reputation to ancient ab- 


ſurdities? When we run through, in the vaſt 


royal library, the firſt apartment, of an immenſe 
extent, and find it deſtined, for the greateſt part, 
to a collection, without number, of the moſt vi- 


ſionary commentators on the ſcriptures, of pole- 
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mical writers on queſtions the moſt void of mean- 
ing, of ſchool divines of every ſort; in thort, of 
ſo many works from whence there is no drawing 
one fingle page of truth, can we refrain crying 
out with ſorrow (ad quid perditio hac?) ** To 


« what end all this loſs?” Again, human na- 


ture would have been in no great degree to be 


pitied, it all theſe frivolous and abſurd objects 


theſe holy trifles, as a celebrated magiltrate calls 
them *, had ended in ill language only, and had 
not occaſioned the ſhedding of torrents of blood, 
But let us ſhut our eyes on theſe diſmal objects, 
1 2d make only one other reflection, as conſola- 
f tory as it is humiliating to the human mind. 

How is it poſſible, that the ſame ſpecies of beings 
which invented the art of writing, arithmetic, 
aſtronomy, algebra, chemiſtry, watch-work, 

the art of weaving, ſo many things in ſhort wor- 
thy of admiration in the mechanical and liberal 
arts, ſhould have invented the philoſophy and 


divinity of the ſchools, judical altrology, the 
concomitant concourſe, verſatile and congruous 


grace, the victorious deleQation, abſolute acci- 


* Mr. de la Chalotais, in his Eſay on Education, pre- 
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dents, and ſo many other fooleries, as would 
occaſion the ſuſpending, by authority of juſtice, 
the perſon who ſhould firſt broach them now-a- 
days? Plato defined a man, an animal with 
« two feet without feathers,” How ridiculous 
ſoever this definition may appear, it was perhaps 
difficult (the lights of religion ſet aſide) to cha- 
racteriſe otherwiſe the indefinable human ſpecies; 
' which on one ſide ſeems, by maſter-pieces of ge- 
nius, to have approached the heavenly beings, 
and on the other, by a thouſand incredible 
marks of folly and cruelty, to have ſet itſelf on a 
level with the moſt ſtupid and ferocious animals, 
When we meaſure the interval between a Scotus 

and a Newton, or rather between the works of 
Scotus and thoſe of Newton, we muſt .cry out 
with Terence, Homo homini quid praſiat! « What 
« difference there is between man and man !” 
Or muſt we only attribute this immenſe diſtange - 
to the enormous difference of ages, and think 
with ſorrow that the ſubtile and abſurd doctor, 
who wrote ſo many chimeras, admired by his 
cotemporaries, bad perhaps been a Newton in an 
age more enlightened? Let us weigh well all 
theſe reflections; let us add thereto the peruſal 
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of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, thoſe kalendars of the 
virtue of ſome men, and the weak wickedneſs of 


ſo many others; let us behold in that hiſtory the 


uſurpations, without number, of the ſpiritual 
power; the robberies and the violences exerciſed 


under the pretext of religion; ſo many bloody 
wars, ſo many cruel perſecutions, ſo many mur- 


ders committed in the name of a God who ab- 
hors them; and we {hall have pretty nearly an 


exact catalogue of the advantages which the diſ- 


Putes of Chriſtianity have brought upon man- 
kind. 


To return to the Jeſuits, the nomination of 


father le Tellier to the place of confeſſor to Louis 


XIV. furniſhed them with an opportunity of 


wreaking fully their vengeance, This violent 
and inflexible man, hated by his very brethren, 


whom he governed by a rod of iron, made the 


Janſeniſts drink to the very dregs, accord- 


ing to his own expreſlion, <* of the cup of the 
« ſociety's indignation,” Scarce was he in place, 
but they foreſaw the evils of which he would be 
the cauſe : and Fontenelle the philoſopher ſaid, 
on _—_ * nomination, The Jauſcniſts 


« have ſinn 
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The firſt exploit of this ferocious and fiery Je. 
ſuit was the deſtruction of Port-Royal, where 
not one ſtone was left upon another, and from 
whence they dug up the very corpſes that were 
interred there, This violence, executed with 


the laſt barbarity, againſt a houſe reſpectable 
for the celebrated perſons who had inhabited it, 


and againſt poor nuns, more worthy of compaſ- 
ſion than of hatred, excited clamours throughout 
the whole kingdom: . theſe clamours have re- 
echoed down even to our times; and the Jeſuits 


themſelves confeſſed, on ſeeing the ſpectacle of 


their deſtruction, that the ſtones of Port-Royal 1 


were falling on their own heads to cruſh them. 
But the indignation which the deſtruction of 


Port Royal excited againſt them, was nothing 


in compar ſon of the general commotion which 
the bull Unigenitus occaſioned. It is certain 
that this bull was their work : we know alſo the 
univerſal oppoſition which it produced in almoſt 
all the orders of the ſtate : we know the intrigues 
the frauds, the violences, which were put in 


practice to extort the acceptance of it. We may 
remember that Louis xiv ing ſucceeded in 


making it to be received (partly by foul and 
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partly by fair means) by an aſſembly of forty 
prelates, ſaw with pain nine biſhops who remain- 
ed in oppoſition to it: he could have wiſhed, for 


the peace of his conſcience, an entire uniformity 


in the epiſcopal corps. That is very eaſy,” 
ſaid the ducheſs his daughter to him, . you need 
* only order the forty acceptants to be of the 
«© opinion of the nine others.” The propoſitions 
condemned were, for the molt part, ſo ill choſen, 
. that it is pretended that a great prince, on read- 
ing them in the bull, took them for truths which 
It enjoined to be believed, appeared edified by 
them, and was very much ſurpriſed, though of 
a docile diſpoſition, when his confeſſor unde- 
| ceived him. | 


he magiſtrates were mot the laſt to riſe a- 


gainſt this bull. They were eſpecially ſhocked 
at the cenſure of the ninety-firſt propoſition, 
© The dread of an unjuſtexcommunication ought 
% never to hinder us from doing our duty.“ 
Inſtructed by the melancholy effects of the quar- 
rels between the Prieſthood and the Empire dur- 
ing ſo many ages, they perceived how eaſy it 
was to avail themſelves of this cenſure, to de- 


tach the people, by menaces of excommuni- 
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cation, from the fidelity which they owe their 
ſovereign. They ſaw, in ſo raſh a condemnation, 
the ſecret attempt which the Jeſuits and the 
court of Rome wanted to make upon our max- 
ims, of the temporal independence of kings. 
There was no ſubſcribing, with any modeſty, to 
the Anathema launched out againſt a propolition 
ſo evident, but by confining it to a tortured ſenſe, 
which it preſents not, in judging it (which is ri- 


diculous in ſuch a caſe) upon a pretended inten- 


tion of the author in favour of excommunicated 
fanatics, Who doubts that fanatics might not 
abuſe the truth which this propoſition includes, 
to the braving of every excommunication which 
they ſhall think unjuſt ? But is the abuſe, which 
may be made of a truth, a reaſon for preſcribing 


| it? Would the ſcripture itſelf be ſafe from a 


ſtigma founded on like motives ? 

Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the 
magiſtrates, the bull was regiſtered; every 
thing plyed, either willingly or by force, un- 
der the weight of the royal authority : the 
fury with which father le Tellier, the author of 
this ſtrange production, perſecuted all its op- 


poſers, was carried ſo far, that the Jeſuits them - 
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ſelves, though long inured to violence, were 
terrified at his, and ſaid aloud, Father le Tel- 


© lier drives at ſuch a rate, that he will over- 


turn us,” They thought not perhaps that 
they were ſpeaking ſo much truth. It is this 

bull, and the perſecution which it occaſioned, 
that after fifty years has given the Jeſuits the 
mortal blow : we ſhall ſee it in the ſequel of this 
recital, But it may not be uſeleſs to make, be- 
fore-hand, an obſervation on the conduct and 
the projects of father le Tellier. Many people 
believe, that this Jeſuit was a knave, void of re- 
ligion, who made its reſpectable name ſubſer- 
vient to his hatred: it is much more probable 
that he was a fanatic in reality, who, being per- 
ſuaded of the goodneſs of his cauſe, thought 
every thing permitted him, in order to enſure 
the triumph of what he ſuppoſed to be the ſound 
doctrine. At the ſame time that he perſecuted 
the Janſeniſts, he accuſed Fontenelle to Louis XIV, 

as an atheiſt, for r having written The Hiſtory of 
Oracles. Fontenelle, the pupil of the Jeſuits, 

their friend at all times, as well as the great Cor- 
neille his uncle, diſapproving alſo the doctrine 
and morality of the Janſeniſts, as far as a philo- 
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ere ſopher can diſapprove theological opinions; in 
'el- ſhort, ever diſcreet and reſerved with reſpect to 
er- religion, in his diſcourſes, as well as in his writ · 
hat ings; ſuch was the man whom le Tellier wanted 
his to ruin, at the very time that he ſought to cruſh 
ed, Queſnel and his partiſans, Would he have be- 
the haved in this manner, if he had not been ani- 
his mated by a principle of perſuaſion ? 

be. Happily for Janſeniſm and for philoſophy, 
nd Louis XIV. died, Le Telher, loaded with the 
ple public execration, was exiled to la Fleche, where 
re- he ended, in a ſhort time, a life odious to the 
er- nation. The duke of Orleans the regent, being 
ble in every reſpect the reverſe of Louis XIV. was 
er- diſpoſed neither to brave with violence the pub- 
ht lic clamour, which the conſtitution Unigenitus 
re had excited, nor rudely to offend the pope and 
2 the biſhops, who were too far engaged to re- 
ed cede: he cauſed to be accepted, almoſt without 
V. noiſe, this fatal bull, which, preſented by the 
of Jeſuits, had excited ſuch great clamours : ſup- 
8, ported by the philoſophers who ſurrounded him, 
r- and who began, from that time, to command 
1e attention; ſupported above all by his miniſter 
* Dubois, whoſe way of thinking, in matters of 
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religion, was well known, he threw. over this 
theological diſpute, a ridicule which put a ſtop 
to it. 

The Jeſuits, though FORO. leſs REO 
during the regency, recovered, nevertheleſs, in 
a ſhort time, the place of confeſſor to the king. 


of which they had been for a ſhort time deprived: 


it is pretended that their reſtoration, at court, 
was one of the ſecret articles of the re-union 
between France and Spain in 1717 lt is added, 
that this article had been procured by the ma- 
nagement of the Jeſuit d' Aubenton, confeſſor to 
Philip V. and extremely powerful at the court of 
Madrid, For the honour of the miniſters which 


France had at that time, we mult believe that | 


this anecdote is fabulous. 

Every thing elſe was peaceable, with reſpect 
to the Jeſnits, during the remainder of. the re- 
gency and the ſucceeding miniſtry: they aimed 
only at ſupporting themſelves, without making 
much noiſe. Cardinal Fleury, who loved them 
not, was nevertheleſs perſuaded that they were 
to be protected ſtrongly, * as the firmeſt ſup- 


ports of religion ;%* the maintenance of which 


that miniſter looked upon asa part of N 
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This manner of thinking in cardinal Fleury, 
with regard to the Jeſuits, is found expreſſed 
in ſome manuſcript letters of his, which I have 
read. They are,” ſaid he further, . excellent 
ſervants, but bad maſters,” In purſuance of 
this principle, he treated them civilly, during his 


miniſtry, but without ſhewing them any marks 
of declared favour: on the contrary, he greatly 
raiſed (and the Jeſuits were not the better pleaſed 
with him for it) the community of Sulpiciens, 
who were much leſs illuſtrious and leſs powerful, 
but alſo leſs formidable, Cardinal Fleury, an 
enemy to the Janſeniſts, whom he looked upon 
as dangerous, and at the ſame time very little 
biafſed for what had any conſiderable degree of 
credit in its way, of whatever kind it was, took 
under his particular protection this numerous 
community: it had all that was neceſſary to 
make him think it worthy thereof: it joined to 
the merit of being extremely devoted to the bull, 
the happineſs of having never made any noiſe, 
This miniſter filled the biſhoprics of France with 
a multitude of the pupils of St. Sulpicius, who 
were more commendable for their devotion than 
their talents: thus he planted the firſt ſeeds of 
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that ſtate of languor into which the cler gy of 


France ſeem now-a-days to be fallen, but from 
which it is to be hoped they will ſoon rouze them- 
ſelves: thanks to the philoſophic ſpirit which 
enlightens at preſent ſome of its members, and 
which makes them juſtly look upon fanaticiſm 
and ignorance as the two true ſcourges of Chri- 
ſtianity. 

However, the bull of which the Jeſuits had 
been the promoters, and which had met with ſo 
much oppoſition when it appeared, came inſen- 
ſibly to be received by all the biſhops. The 
French nation, which clamours ſo readily, and 
which more readily ſtill grows tired of clamour- 
ing, was familiarized to a production which it 


had at firſt called mon/trous : every one received 


it, with an interpretation according to his own 
liking ; for ſuch is the wonderful privilege of 


theſe kinds of deciſions of the church of Rome, 


that people may, by all means, underſtand them 


juſt as they pleaſe, and ſubmit to them at the 


ſame time that they continue in their own opi- 


nion. Janſeniſm, heretofore maintained (in ſpite 
of reaſon) by men of real merit, had no longer 


for its ſupport any defenders, but ſuch as were 
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worthy of ſuch a cauſe, a few poor and obſcure 
prieſts, unknown even where they lived: the 
phrenſy of convulſions, which had raiſed diſ- 


ſenſions in the party itſelf, had rendered them 


ridiculous: in ſhort, this ſet, now expiring and 
deſpiſed, was at the laſt gaſp, when an unforeſeen 
chain of circumſtances reſtored it to a new life, 
which it hoped not for. The viper, which the 
Jeſuits thought cruſhed, had ſtrength enough to 

turn back its head, to bite them in the heel, and 
to kill them, The reader is here preſented with 
the ſucceſſion of cauſes, by which this frange 


event was produced, 


The parliaments, which had oppoſed the ſo· 


ciety from its birth, had but too much reaſon 


for perſiſling in the ſame ſentiments with 
regard to it, They were juſtly offended at 
the advantages of power and credit, which it 
had obtained in ſpite of them : they were above 
all hurt by the conſtitution Unigenitus, the ac- 
ceptance of which the i intrigues of the Jeſuits had 


forced them to regiſter ; an acceptance which 


they thought, as we have ſeen, contrary to the 
rights of the crown; and in order to break forth, 
waited only ſor a favourable occaſion, without 
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Perhaps preſuming to flatter themſelves that it 
would ever occur, | 

The conteſt, occaſioned by the refuſal of the 
ſacraments to the Janſeniſts, was the firſt ſpark 
of the conflagration, the Helen of that war, as 
{mall in its firſt object, as it is now become im- 


portant by its conſequences, One of the princi. 


pal archbiſhops of the kingdom, and a biſhop of 
Mirepoix, his aid and counſellor, both of them 
thoroughly perſuaded of the excellence of the 
bull, and of the damnation of thoſe who re- 
jected it, reſolved, like conſiſtent prelates, to 
order the communion to be refuſed to Janſeniſts 
at the point of death. This refuſal had before 
been attempted in ſome provinces, but twice or 


thrice only, at wide intervals, and with little 
noiſe: it was now thought time to take off the 


maſk, and abſolurely to treat the enemies of the 
bull Unigenitus as heretics cut off from the 
church. If we believe the croud of conſtitution- 
ary theologiſts, the two prelates, authors and 
executors of this project, were extremely in the 
right: but let us be permitted to relate here (as 
mere hiſtorians) the ſiugular reaſons which were 
alleged in their favour, and thoſe that were op- 
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poſed to them, ** The bull Unigenitus,” ſaid its 
partiſans, * ill received without doubt, and even 
ſpit upon at its birth, had terminated in being 
unanimouſly received: there was not, in all 
Chriſtendom, one biſhop who rejected this pro- 
duction, whether good or bad, of the court of 
Rome: it was in vain to ſay that it overturned 
the principles of Chriſtianity ; that the accep- 
tance of it had not been free; that ſome had re- 
ceived it through fear, others through intereſt : 
it was accepted, and without oppoſition, by the 
whole body of paſtors, Here then we ſee, in 
the principles of the Catholic church, all that 


- ought to ſerve, by way of compaſs, to plain 


Chriſtians in their faith. It is not for them to 
examine either the doQrines themſelves, or the 
nature of the acceptance; it is ſufficient to them 
that they ſee clearly, that the viſible church a- 
dopts them. We underſtand here by the viſible 
church, what every Catholic underſtands by the 
term; that is to ſay, the pope, the biſhops, and 
almoſt all the eccleſiaſtics, ſecular and regular, 
of the ſecond order. Whatever be the doctrine 


which this viſible church teaches, the faithful 


ought to believe firmly, notwithſtanding even 
K 
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the ſtrongeſt appearances to the contrary, that 
it has always taught the ſame; otherwiſe Jeſus 
Chriſt would not have ſaid true, in promiſing 
that church to be always with her. The pal. 
ſages of ſcripture, and of the fathers, which 
may appear the molt evidently contrary to the 
new catechiſm, will be explained in a manner fa · 
vourable to it: the church has alone the right 
of fixing the meaning of them. In a word, from 
the moment the church ſpeaks, we muſt ſubmit 
to her, whatever ſhe may ſay. After the coun- 
cil of Nice, the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt was very 
| far from being as ſolemnly, as univerſally, as 
uniformly received by the body of paſtors, as the 
bull Unigenitus hath been in theſe latter times. 
Nevertheleſs, after the council of Nice, the Arians 
were, from that time, heretics declared, not- 
withſtanding the partiſans that ſtill adhered to 
them. It may be; it is even out of doubt, that 
in the councils which have decided on matters of 
faith, many of the biſnhops declared for the good 
cauſe, through views of policy, intereſt or paſ- 
ſion. Witneſs the unhappy facility with which 


molt of the prelates, who, under Conſtantine, 
had declared that the Word was God, declared 
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afterwards, under Conſtantius, that it was but * 
man. Witneſs again the violent conduct of St. 
Cyril, and of the council of Epheſus, with re- 
gard to Neſtorius. Witneſs, laſtly, the intrigues 
which too often diſturbed theſe holy aſſemblies, 
and affronted, as we may ſay, the Holy Ghoſt, 
that preſides in them. But ſtill, once more, it 
is not the motives, it is the reſult of the deciſion, 
that the faithful ought to conſider It is by this 
reſult of the deciſion, that the faithful ought to 
conſider, It is by this reſult alone that they 
ought to abide: they would have too much to 


do, if it were neceſſary for them to go back again 
to the cauſes which dictated the decree. God 


hath promiſed to his church infallibility in her de- 
ciſions; but he has not promiſed to every indi- 
vidual purity in his motives: he makes uſe of all 
ſorts of means, even of the paſſions of men, for 
making the truth triumph, and be known; and 
he employs human things, in order to make di- | 
vine matters ſucceed.” i 

Agreeable to theſe reaſonings (the juſtneſs of 


which we pretend by no means to judge of) the 


partiſans of the bull thought themſelves warranted. 


to treat the Janſenilts as declared ſectaries. The 
| K 2 | 
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the ſtrongeſt appearances to the contrary, that 
it has always taught the ſame; otherwiſe Jeſus 
Chriſt would not have ſaid true, in promiſing 
that church to be always with her. The pal 
ſages of ſcripture, and of the fathers, which 
may appear the moſt evidently contrary to the 
new catechiſm, will be explained in a manner fa- 
vourable to it: the church has alone the right 


of fixing the meaning of them. In a word, from 


the moment the church ſpeaks, we muſt ſubmit 
to her, whatever ſhe may ſay. After the coun- 
cil of Nice, the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt was very 
far from being as ſolemnly, as univerſally, as 
uniformly received by the body of paſtors, as the 
bull Uzigenitus hath been in theſe latter times, 
Nevertheleſs, after the council of Nice, the Arians 
were, from that time, heretics declared, not- 
withſtanding the partiſans that ſtill adhered to 
them. It may be; it is even out of doubt, that 
in the councils which have decided on matters of 
faith, many of the biſhops'declared for the good 
cauſe, through views of policy, intereſt or paſ- 
ſon, Witneſs the unhappy facility with which 
molt of the prelates, who, under Conſtantine, 
had declared that the Word was God, declared 
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afterwards, under Conſtantius, that it was but a 
man, Witneſs again the violent conduct of St. 
Cyril, and of the council of Epheſus, with re- 
gard to Neſtorius. Witneſs, laſtly, the intrigues 
which too often diſturbed theſe holy aſſemblies, 
and affronted, as we may ſay, the Holy Ghoſt, 
that preſides in them. But ſtill, once more, it 


is not the motives, it is the reſult of the deciſion, 
that the faithful ought to conſider, Ir is by this 


reſult of the deciſion, that the faithful ought to 
conſider, It is by this reſult alone that they 
ought to abide: they would have too much to 
do, if it were neceſſary for them to go back again 
to the cauſes which dictated the decree. . God 
hath promiſed to his church infallibility in her de- 
ciſions; but he has not promiſed to every indi- 
vidual purity in his motives: he makes uſe of all 
ſorts of means, even of the paſſions of men, for 


making the truth triumph, and be known; and 


he employs human things, in order to make di- 
vine matters ſucceed.“ 
Agreeable to theſe reaſonings (che juſtneſs of 


which we pretend by no means to judge of) the 


partiſans of the bull thought themſelves warranted 


to treat the Janſeniſts as declared ſeQaries. The 
K 
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latter ſaid, in their defence, that the univerſal 
church was poſſeſſed of their cauſe, by the ap. 
peal which they had made to a future council; 
and that, till the deciſion which they waited for, 
they could not be caſt out of her boſom. It was 
replied, that a croud of heretics, to begin with 
pelagius, ſo odious to the modern Janſeniſts, 
had been looked upon and treated as innovators, 


without having been condemned expreſly by any 


ccumenical council, They objected, that the 


bull propoſed in reality not one truth for belief; 


the accumulated qualifications of heretics, ſmell- 


7 ing of hereſy, of ill ſcunding, of offending pious 


ears, etc. were not applied to any one propoſi - 
tion of father Queſnel's in particular, Some of 
their adverſaries, after an example of an illuftri- 


ous chief of Iſrael“, replied to them, (making 


a jeſt probably both of them and the bull) that it 
propoſed (to believe with an implicit faith inde- 
1 terminate truths :” others ſaid ſimply, that 
in a liſt of poiſons, it was not neceſſary to mark 
expreſsly the degree of malignity of each, in 
order to warn people to abſtain from them, It 


Ihe late cardinal de Tencin. 
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was demanded again of the Janſeniſts, how the 
church could preſerve one of her eſſential cha- 
racers, that of being vi/ib/e, if ſhe were reduced 
to a handful of prieſts, oppoſed to all the other 
paſtors ? And they replied, that the true church, 
the vi/ible church, was that which taught vi- 
bly ſound doctrine, and which did not authoriſe, 
like the bull, the moſt ſhocking Pelagianiſm : 
they added, that the church, vi//b/e as ſhe is, 
and muſt be, was not the leſs hid in appearance 
in thoſe unhappy times, when the fathers of the 
church aſſure us that the whole univerſe *© was 
aſtoniſhed to ſee itſelf Arian.” In a word, the 
Janſeniſts anſwered their adverſaries, as Sertorius 
did Pompey, 


Rome neſt plus dans Rome; elle eft toute ol 
Je ſuis. 


It was thus that the one and the other defend - 
ed their cauſe, We ſay nothing of the ill lan- 
guage which they added to them, and which on 
either fide were worthy of their reaſons, 

The magiſtrates alone (and this obſervation 
is not to be neglected) oppoſed,. on this occaſi- 
on, to the conſtitutioniſts, reaſons that were un- 
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anſwerable: they pronounced, that the doctrine, 
taught or anthoriſed by the bull, was contrary 


to the laws of the kingdom, and of conſequence 


ought not to be a pretext for vexation. Of this 
the magiſtrates were competent judges, and the 
partiſans of the bull had nothing to reply: it 
belongs to the diſpoſitaries of the law to decide 
what is conformable or contrary to it: and this 
queſtion is not within the province of the church, 

It is certain, beſides, that all thoſe refuſals 
of the ſacraments, occaſioned by the bull, diſ- 
turbed private families; that they ſowed diſſenſi · 
on among the people: that in this view, at leaſt, 
the magiſtrates ought to take cognizance of it, 
and to employ, as they did, the authority of the 
laws, to put an end to the confuſion, But the 
inconvenience which attends conteſts in theology, 
of hurting the public tranquillity, is the fruit of 


the error which was committed in France, and 


almoſt every where elſe, of connecting civil af- 
fairs with religion, of requiring a citizen of Pa- 
Tis to be, not only a faithful ſubject, but alſo a 


good catholic, and as exact in providing holy 


bread as in paying his taxes. As long as this 
ſpirit ſhall ſubſiſt among us, the maxim of which 
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fanaties make an ili uſe ſo often, That it is bet- 
ter to obey God than man,” will be an invinci- 
ble obſtacle to the molt prudent meaſures of go- 


vernment and of magiſtrates for ſtifling religious 


quarrels; becauſe men like better to obey a ma- 
ſter of their own chuſing (and who, after all, 
commands them to do only what they pleaſe) _ 
than a maſter whom they have not choſen, and 
who enjoins them what they diſlike. In Holland, 
+ where the Janſeniſts form a church abſolutely 
ſeparate, which the government knows nothing 
of, and leaves in peace, they are neither the cauſe 
nor the object of any diſturbance, It is only by 
a diſcreet toleration (equally avowed by religion 
and politics) that we can prevent thoſe frivolous 
diſputes from being contrary to the repoſe of the 
ſtate, and to the union of the ſubject. Bnt when 
ſhall we ſee that happy time ? | 
However this be, the Janſeniſts, treated at their 
death as excommunicated perſons, roſe up a- 
gainſt this new perſecution. The parliament, 
which had regiſtered the bull with a very ill will, 
undertook their defence; it baniſhed the fathers 
who refuſed the communion to dying Janſeniſts: 


the archbiſhop, on his ſide, forbad them, and 
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deprived of their places thoſe prieſts who obeyed 
the parliament; and the unhappy God-Bearers 
(fo they are called) having before their eyes exile 
on one fide, and famine on the other, found 


themſelves under a melancholy alternative. Rea - 


ſonable people were ſurpriſed that the archbithop, 
the author of their misfortune, did not go and 
preſent himſelf to the parliament, declare that 
they had done nothing but by his orders, and 
give himſelf up as a victim for ſo many innocents, 
They had ſo much the more reaſon to expect 
this, as the virtue of that prelate, and his ſin. 


cerity in this affair, were by no means ſuſpected. 


The Janſeniſts called him perſecutor and ſchiſma- 
tic; the courtiers obſtinate: his partiſans com- 
pared him to St. Athanafius, who was alſo (they 
ſaid) called obſtinate and rebellious by the courti- 
ers of his time, : 

The diſpute grew more and more warm: the 
court wiſhed ineffectually to put a ſtop to it; the 
Janſeniſts had found means to occaſion more 
trouble in their deaths than they had done dur- 
ing their lives; the parliaments and the arch- 
biſhop were exiled by turns. At laſt the king, 
juſtly tired by theſe diſputes, recalled the ma- 


giſtrates, and in concert with them impoſed alike 
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ſilence on the partiſans and of the adverſaries of 
the bull, | 
This law of ſilence, it is true, was not too 


well obſerved; it was particularly broken by the 


encomiums which the Janſeniſts beſtowed on it: 

they printed large volumes to prove that it was 
neceſſary to be ſilent ; they reſembled the Pedant 
in Moliere, who aſher having talked a long time, 


and faid abundance of fooliſh things, promiſes 
at laſt to keep ſilence à, and in order to ſhew 


that he maintains his promiſe, interrupts every 
moment the converſation, by obſerving that he 
opens not his mouth, 

The conſtitutioniſts on their fide had the pre · 
ſumption to ſay, that the King had no right to 
ordain mad ſubjects to be filent on the ridiculous 
object which heated their imaginations; that the 
ſixth general council bad anathematized the type 
of the emperor Conſtantius, which was alſo, as 
they pretended, nothing more than a /aw of 


filence, The Janſeniſts replied, that this council 


had done better ſtill, in anathematizing Pope 
Honorius. | 


Le Depit amoureux, Act firſt, Scene laſt. 
6 L 
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The King, employed like a good father, ac- 
cording to the expreſſion of a celebrated author, 
in parting his children who were fighting, was 
deſirous of ſupporting himſelf by an authority 
reſpectable to both parties, and eſpecially to the 
moſt numerous: he thought proper to conſult 
on this queſtion, by which all France was agitat- 
ed, the late pope Benedict XIV. a man of under- 
ſanding, who loved not the Jeſuits, and who 
at the bottom deſpiſed this controverſy. The 
Pope replied like a crafty Italian; on one fide he 
ordained'the acceptance of the bull, the work of 


one of his infallible predeceſſors, which he could 


not decently condemn : on the other, he declared 
at the ſame time, that the Janſeniſts, who rejected 
it, ought nevertheleſs to have the ſacraments 
adminiſtered to them at their deaths, but at 
* their own riſque and hazard,” and after hav- 
ing been 7horoughly advertized of the danger 
which they ran with reſpect to their eternal fal- 
vation. From this period the refuſal of the ſa - 
craments became leſs frequent; the Janſeniſts 
and their adverſaries thought they had alike the 


pope for them, and tranquillity ſeemed almoſt 
re-eſtabliſhed. | 
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It was not even leſſened by the ſtep which the 


parliament thought itſelf obliged to take ſome 


time after, of proteſting anew againſt this bull 
Unigenitus ; the acceptance of which it had re- 
giſtered with reluctance. It called not in queſtion 
indeed the doctrine of the bull; that would have 
been to encroach on the authority of the church, 
and it knew too well the limits of its own rights: 
it proteſted only againſt the execution of this 
bull, declaring it contrary to what is termed in 
France ** the liberties of the Gallican church.” 
This proteſt had not the glory it merited; it was 
the ſequel of a number of writings, of which the 
French levity began to be tired, Nay, the pars 
tiſans of the bull even made a jeſt, with an in- 
decency that deſerved puniſhment, of the“ pre- 
e tended liberties of the Gallican church,” by | 
virtue of which, the parliament, according to 
the terms of its decrees, enjoined the prieſts, un- 
der ignominious penalties, to adminiſter the ſa- 
eraments: they ſaw not, ſaid they jeeringly, 
how ſuch decrees ſupported and favoured the 
liberty of the church of France, by forcing its 
miniſters to do what they did not think they 


ought to do, This way of talking, theſe con- 
Dx 
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| teſts, the pieces without number, which reſulted 
from them, ſerved to feed the frivolous diſpoſi- 
tion and gaiety of the nation: people laughed 
at the reciprocal animoſity of the theologiſts 
of both parties, for queſtions which deſerved it 
ſo little : for that animoſity, though very uſual, 
and of all ages, always aſtoniſhes and amuſes 
reaſonable people. Every body laughed no leſs 
at ſeeing, that, notwithſtanding the reiterated 
orders iſſued by the Sorbonne, to mention no 
more of the bull Unigenitus, either in their writ. 
ings or their theſes, the college diſplayed an at- 
tachment the molt obſtinate to this bull, which 
it had rejected ſo long. Nothing more was 
wanting, it was ſaid, to all the ſtrange things 
that had happened on this ſubject, than to for- 
bid without ſucceſs the faculty of divinity from 
teaching a doctrine which it coſt ſo much trouble 
to make them receive, Philoſophy, above all, 
laughed in ſilence at all theſe extravagancies, 
and amuſed herſelf with this new change of the 
ſcene, waiting with patience for an opportunity 
of profiting by it. Thoſe among the philoſophers 
who hoped for no good from theſe quarrels, 
took the {till wiſer part, of laughing at the 
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whole. They obſerved the mutual ranconr of 
the Janſeniſts and their adverſaries, with that 
diſintereſted curioſity with which they obſerve 


the combats of animals, well aſſured, let what 


would happen, in finding cauſe to laugh at the 
expence of ſome of them. So many blows, reci- 
procally ſtruck on both ſides with violence, did 
not yet reach the Jeſuits; employed on one hand 
in arming the biſhops againſt the expiring remains 
of the Janſeniſts their enemies; and on the other, 
in animating, underhand, the court of France 
againſt the parliaments, they were the ſecret 
ſoul of all this war, without appearing to inter- 
meddle in it. But the janſeniſts, who, in the 
quarrel concerning the ſacraments, had, or at 
leaſt thought they had, gained ground, grew 
bolder by degrees, ſeemed to prepare for a more 
deciſive ſtroxe; and the arch - biſhop, their ene- 
my, whetted, without knowing it, by his zeal, 
the ſword with which the ſociety was ſoon to be 
pierced. | 5 | 
Two capital errors, which the Jeſuits commit- 
ted about that time at Verſailles, began to ſhake 
their credit, and to prepare from afar their diſ- 
aſter. They refuſed, as we are aſſured, through 


| 
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motives of human reſpect, to take under their 
direction ſome powerful perſonages *, who had 
no reaſon to expect from them a ſeverity ſo ſingu- 
lar in many reſpects. This indiſcreet refuſal, it 
is faid, contributed to haſten their ruin by the 
very hands which they might have made their 
ſupport: thus theſe men, who had been ſo often 
accuſed of looſe morals, and who had maintained 


themſelves at court by ſuch morals alone, were 


undone the moment that they wanted (even to 
their own great regret) to profeſs ſeverity ; an 
abundant ſubject for reflexions, and an evident 
proof that the Jeſuits, from the very firſt till 


that time, had taken the right way to ſupport - 


themſelves, ſeeing they ceaſed to be, the mo- 


ment that they deviated from it. It is added, 


that at the ſame time that they diſpleaſed the 
court by their ſcruples, they diſpleaſed it alſo 
by their intrigues. They laid, it was ſaid, ſnares 
ſor ſome men in place, whoſe crime in their eyes 


was that of being wanting in devotion to the ſo- 


* Tt is ſaid that the Jeſuits, out of reſpect to the 
Queen and Dauphin, refuſed to undertake the ſpiritual 
guidance of La Pompadour. Appendix to the XXXII. 


Vol. of the Monthly Review. p- 499. 
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ciety, the only country which they know: the 
uſual effect of theſe ſorts of attacks is, to ſtrength- 
en the credit which they do not overthrow: thoſe 
who were the objects of the Jeſuitical plots ob- 
tained but the more favour by that means. 
While the Jeſuits, rather dreaded than ſup- 
ported by the greater part of the clergy, ani- 
mated againſt themſelves the parliaments, and 
alienated the perſons of the court who had moſt 
credit, they alſo found the ſecret to indiſpoſe 
greatly a ſet of men, leſs powerful in appearance, 
but more formidable than is imagined, that of 
the men of letters. Their declamations, at court 
and in the city, againſt the Encyclopedie, had irri- 
tated againſt them all thoſe who wiſhed well to 
that work, and who were very numerous: their 
invectives againſt the author of the Henriade, their 
old pupil, and for a long time their friend, had 
provoked that celebrated writer, who made them 
ſenſibly feel the folly which they had been guilty 
of in attacking him. Whatever be our ſtrength, 
or whatever we imagine it to be, we ought never 
to make ourſelves enemies of thoſe who, enjoying 
the advantage of being read from one end of 
Europe to the other, are able, with one ſtroke 
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of their pen, to inflict a ſignal and laſting ven- 
geance. This 1s a maxim which favour and 
power itſelf ought never to make either individu- 
als, or ſocieties, loſe ſight of, but which the Jes 
ſaits of our times ſeem to have forgot to their 
great misfortune. The lion pretends to fleep, 
ſuffers the waſp to buz around his ears; but 
grows tired at laſt of hearing it, rouſes himſelf, 
and kills it, For ſix years and upwards, the 
' Journaliſts de Trevoux, and the light troops 
which low literature maintained in their pay, 
abuſed the celebrated perſon above mentioned, 
who ſeemed not to know it, and ſuffered them to 
go on. At length tired of ſeeing himſelf haraf. 
ſed by ſo many inſects, he tucked up the marod- 
ers, and ſilenced their chiefs; and what is of 
importance in France to the gaining of a cauſe, 
expoſed both the one and the other to public 
laughter. While he rendered the Jeſuits ridicu · 
lous, they rendered themſelves odious to all the 


ſenſible men of the nation, by the ſpirit of per- 
ſecution which they preached up in the ſame 
Journal de Trevoux, and the fanaticiſm which 
they publiſhed in it. The philoſophers, as they 
are called, whom they ſought to maltreat, for- 
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got, on their ſide, no opportunity of avenging 
themſelves in thei» works; and this they did in 
a manner the molt mortifying to the Jeſuits, 
without too much engaging and expoling them- 
ſelves. They did not ſay to them as the Janſen- 
iſts did, You are ambitious, intriguing and 


© knaves: this accuſation would not have hum 


bled the ſociety : they ſaid to them, Jou are 
* blockheads; you have not among you a ſingle 
* man of learning, whoſe name 1s famous in 
Europe, and worthy of being ſo : you boaſt 
of your credit; but that credit exiſts more in 
opinion than in reality; it is only a houſe of 
cards, which will be overturned the moment 
one blows upon it. They ſaid true, and the 
event has proved it,” To complete their misfor- 


cc 


( 


tune, the Jeſuits, overwhelmed with the blows 
which they had imprudently drawn upon them- 
ſelves, had not one ſingle defender able to repel 
them: they had no good writers, nor men of 


merit in any kind; their new enemies, oppreſſed 
by them at Verſailles, were too ſtrong for them 
at the pen; and the value of this advantage is 
ſenſibly felt in a nation which loves to read only 
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claring for that party which ſucceeds therein the 


beſt, The Jeſuits had for them the phantom of 
their power; their adverſaries had France and 
all Europe. . 

It muſt be confeſſed that the Janſeniſts, who 
never piqued themſelves on being artful, were 
much more ſo in theſe latter times, than they 
thought for; and that the Jeſuits, who value 
themſelves greatly on their fineſſe, were not at 
all cunning. They fell like fools into the ſnare. 
which their enemies had laid for them, without 
once fuſpecting it. The Janſeniſt Gazzeteer, 
excited only by fanaticiſm and hatred (for that 
half-witted ſatyriſt knew no better) reproached 
the Jeſuits with purſuing in the Janſeniſts the 


Phantom of hereſy, and of not falling upon the 


philoſophers, who became daily, according to 


him, more numerous and more inſolent. The 


| Jeſuits ſtupidly quitted their expiring prey, to 
attack men full of vigour, who never thought of 
hurting them, What was the conſequence ? 
They have not quieted their old enemies, and 
have drawn upon themſelves new ones, whom 
they had nothing to do with. They perceive it 
very plainly now, but it is too late, 
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Such was the ſituation of theſe fathers, when 


the war, kindled between England and France, 
brought upon the ſociety that famous law-ſuit 
which ended in its deſtruction : the Jeſuits car- 
ried on a trade with Martinico; the war having 
occaſioned them ſome loſſes, they wanted to 
break their correſpondents at Lyons and Mar- 
ſeilles. A Jeſuit in France, to whom theſe cor- 
reſpondents add reſſed themſelves for juſtice, 
talked to them like the rat retired from the world: 


* My friends, faid the recluſe, « things below 


no longer concern me; and what can a poor 
« hermit aſſiſt you in? What can he do but pray 
« God to help you in this affair? I hope that he 
“ will take ſome care of you. 

He offered to ſay a maſs for them to obtain 
from God, inſtead of the money which they de- 


manded, the grace to bear in a Chriſtian- lite 


manner their ruin. Theſ2 merchants, thus rob- 


bed and treated like fools by the Jeſuits, attacked 


them in the regular way of juſtice; they pretend · 


ed that theſe fathers, by virtue of their conſtitu- 


tions, were anſwerable one for the other, and 


„Fontaine, Lib. VII. Fab. iii, 
M 2 
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that the Jeſuits in France onght to diſcharge 
the debts of their miſſionaries in America. The 
Jeſuits were ſo perſuaded of the goodnels of their 
- cauſe, that as they had a right to be judged be- 
fore the Great Council, they demanded, in or- 
der to render their triumph more brilliant and 
complete, to have the cauſe brought before the 
Great Chamber of the parliament of Paris. They 
loſt it there unanimouſly, and to the great ſatis- 
faction of the public, which teſtified its joy at it 
by univerſal applauſe: they were condemned to 
pay immenſe ſums to the parties, with a prohi- 
bition to them to meddle with commerce, 

This was but the beginning of their miſ- 
fortunes. In the law-ſuit which they maintained, 


it had been debated, whether in reality, by their 


conſtitutions, they were anſwerable one for the 
other: this queſtion furniſhed the parliament 
with a very natural opportunity of demanding a 


ſight of thoſe famous conſtitutions, which had 


never been either examined or approved of with 
the requiſite forms, The examination of theſe 
conſtitutions, and afterward that of their books, 


furniſhed legal means more than ſufficient for de- 
claring their inſtitution contrary to the laws of 
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the kingdom, to the obedience due to the ſo- 
vereign, to the ſecurity of his perſon, and to the 
tranquillity of the ſtate, 

I fay legal means; for we ought to diſtinguiſh, 
in this cauſe, the legal means on which the de- 
ſtruction of the Jeſuits was founded, from the other 
motives, no leſs equitable, of that deſtruction. 
We muſt not believe, that either the conſtitutions 
of theſe fathers, or the doctrine they are re- 
proached with, were the only cauſe of their ruin, : 
though they may be the only truly /egal cauſe, 
and the only one of courſe which ſhculd have 
been mentioned in the decrees iſſued againſt 
them. It is but too true, that ſeveral other or- 
ders have nearly for principle the ſame ſervile 
obedience which the Jeſuits vow to their ſuperi- 
ours, and to the pope; it is but too true that a 
thouſand other doctors and religious orders have 
taught the doctrine of the power of the church 
over the temporalities of kings: it was not merely 
becauſe they thought the Jeſuits worſe French- 
men than other monks, that they deſtroyed and 
diſperſed them : it was becauſe they looked upon 
them with reaſon as more to be dreaded on ac- 


count of their intrigues and their credit; and 
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this motive, though not /egal, is certainly a much 
better one than was neceſſary to get rid of them. 
The national league againſt the Jeſuits reſembles 
that of Cambray againſt the republie of Venice, 
which had for its principal cauſe, the riches and 
inſolence of thoſe republicans. The ſociety had 
furniſhed the ſame motives for hatred, The 
public were juſtly diſpleaſed at ſeeing perſons of 
a religious order, devoted by their very profeſſi. 
on to humility, to retirement and ſilence, direct- 
ing the conſciences of kings, educating the gen- 
try, caballing at court, in the city and in the 


provinces, Nothing irritates reaſonable people 


more, than men who have renounced the world, 
and yet ſeek to govern it. This, in the eyes of 
the wiſe, was the leaſt pardonable crime of the 
ſociety : this crime, of which no mention was 
made, was of greater weight than all thoſe they 
were loaded with beſides, and which, by ther 
nature, were more Proper to cauſe a decree to 


be pronounced againſt them in a court of judica - 


ture, | 

The Jeſuits have even had the preſumption to 
pretend, and ſeveral biſhops their partiſans have 
, dared to declare it in print, that the great collec- 
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tion of aſſertions, extracted from the Jeſuit au- 
thors by orders of the parliament, a collection 
which ſerved as the principal motive for their 
deſtruction, ought not to have had that effect: 
that it was „ compiled in haſte by Janſeniſt 


« prieſts, and ill-atteſted by magiſtrates who 
« were unfit for the work: that it was full of 


« falſe quotations, paſſages that were mutilated 
or miſunderſtood, objections that were taken 
« for anſwers:” in ſhort, of a thouſand other 
unfair things of the like nature. The magiſtrates 
took the trouble of replying to theſe reproach. 
es, and the public would have excuſed them : it 
cannot be denied, that amidſt a great number 
of exact quotations, ſome errors had eſcaped : 
they were acknowleged without difficulty. But 
could theſe errors (though they had been much 


more numerous) prevent the reſt from being 
true? Beſides, were the complaint of the Jeſuits 


and their defenders as juſt as it appears to be os 
therwiſe, who will give himſelf the trouble of 
examining ſo many paſſages ? In the mean time, 
till the truth be cleared up (if truths of this na- 
ture be worth the trouble) this collection will 
have produced the good which the nation deſired, 
the annihilation of the Jeſuits; the reproaches 
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with which we have a right to upbraid them, 


will be more or leſs numerous; but the ſociety 
will not exiſt: that was the importanr point, 
This volume of aſſertions, extracted from the 
books of the Jeſuits, condemned by the magi- 
ſtrates, had been preceded ſome years before by 
the condemnation of the work of the Jeſuit Bu- 
ſenbaum, in which the doctrine of king-killing is 
openly maintained: the copy, on which this con- 
demnation was pronounced, bore date 1757, the 
melancholy zra of that attempt which filled 


France with horror and conſternation, The 


Jeſuits have pretended that this date was the for- 
gery of their enemies, who, to render them 0- 
dious, had cauſed a new title-page to be prefixed 


to an old edition: the Janſeniſts maintained, 
that the edition was in reality quite new, and 
proved in a ſenſible manner how far, and to 


what a degree of impudence, the Jeſuits dared 
be bad ſubjects. Theſe Janſeniſts, ſo little dex- 
terous in other matters, but very violent and 
rancorous, had actually perſuaded the greater 
part of the French nation, that the atrocious 
crime in queſtion was the work of the Jeſuits. 
However, the anſwers of the criminal to the in- 
terrogatories put to him, as they were made pub- 


ly 


* 
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lic, by no means accuſed thoſe fathers ; but he 
had been a ſervant to them, as well as to perſons 
of the oppoſite party · he had declared this to 
his judges ; the Jeſuits (for good reaſons without 


doubt, but which we are ignorant of) were not 


nterrogated, as it ſeemed they ſhould have been : 
this was enough to a great part of the public, to 
charge them with the crime, 

The aſſaſſination of the king of Portugal, which 
happened the year following, and in which the 
ſociety was a gain involved, ſerved as a new means 
to its enemies for maintaining, and making it be- 
lieved, that the attempt, which ſhocked all France, 
was their work. The friends of the Jeſuits pre- 
tended that they were innocent of the crime com- 
mitted in Portugal; that the ſtorm raiſed againſt 
them on this occaſion, and of which alſo they be- 


came the victims in that kingdom, was an effect of 


the hatred which they had drawn upon them, on 
the part of the prime miniſter Carvalho, who was 
all powerful with that prince. But why ſhould 
perſons of a religious order inſpire a miniſter of 


ſtate with hatred againſt them, unleſs it be be - 


cauſe they have rendered themſelves formidable 
to that miniſter by their intrigues ? Why ſhould 
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Mr. Carvalho, who deteſted the Jeſuits, leave in 
peace the Cordeliers, the Jacobins, and the Re- 
collects, unleſs becauſe he found the Jeſuits in 
his way, and that the others vegetated in peace 
in their convents, without doing the ſtate either 
good or harm? Every religious and turbulent 
ſociety merits, on that account alone, that a 
ſtate ſhould be purged of them; it is a crime for 
them to be formidable, 

Accordingly the Portugueſe miniſter availed 
himſelf dexterouſly of the imputation laid to the 
charge of ſome of theſe fathers, of having advi- 
ſed, directed, and abſolved the aſſaſſins, for 
cauſing all the Jeſuits to be driven out of the 
kingdom: they were ſent to their general, who, 
it is ſaid, not knowing what to do with theſe 
new-comers, left them to periſh with hunger 
and want, on board the very veſſels which brought 
them. 8 | 

M. de Carvalho, when he expelled the Jeſuits, 
cauſed three of them to be arreſted, who had 
been declared guilty; but he was not powerful 
enough to procure the Jeſuit Malagrida to be 
put to death, though he paſſed for the moſt cri- 
minal, The Portugueſe populace, ignorant, 


vv 
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ſuperſtitious, and full of Romiſh maxims, would 
not have ſuffered a Religious to be delivered up 
to the ſecular arm, for a crime deſerving of the 
greateſt puniſhments, becauſe that crime was 
committed only againſt a layman: they were 
obliged, in order to convict Malagrida of a 
crime againſt God, which ſhould render him 
worthy of death, to go and ſeek out ſome filly 


| books of devotion, the productions of weakneſs 


and of madneſs, written by that unhappy je- 
ſuit: it was ſolely for theſe rhapſodies that he 
was condemned to the fire of the inquiſition, not 
as guilty of high treaſon, but as a heretic, They 
reproached him with viſions and miracles, of 
which he had the folly to boaſt; they re- 
proached him particularly with having been able, 
at the age of ſeventy-five years, to divert him- 
{lf all alone in his confinement as a young novice 
would have done; which might alſo have been 
looked upon as a kind of miracle, truly worthy 
of being counted among the others. It was u- 
pon motives of this ſort that he was condemned 
to a moſt cruel death: the arret did not even 
make mention of the parricide of which he was 


accuſed; and as M. de Voltaire moſt excellently 
| | N 2 | | 
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- 


remarks, an exceſs of ſeverity was joined to an 
excels of folly, | 

It was matter of pleaſantry to obſerve the em- 
barraſſment into which the Jeſuits and the Jan- 
ſeniſts were thrown, on account of this victim 
- ſacrificed to the inquiſition, The Jeſuits, de- 
voted till that time to this bloody tribunal, dar- 
ed no longer take its part, ſince it had burnt one 
of their ſociety: the Janſeniſts, who abhorred it, 
began to think it juſt, from the moment that it 
had condemned a Jeſuit to the flames. They 
aſſured us, and aſſerted it in print, that the in- 
quiſition was not what they had thought it till 
then, and that juſtice was done there with much 
wiſdom and deliberation. Some magiſtrates allo, 
till then ſworn enemies of the inquiſition, ſeemed 
at this juncture to ſoften a little towards it. One 
of the firſt tribunals in the kingdom condemned 
to the fire a writing, in which the Portugueſe 
inquiſition was very ill treated on account of the 
puniſhment of Malagrida: and in the declaration 
which condemned this writing to the fire, they 
beſtowed many commendations, not wholly on 
the inquiſition itſelf, but on the /crupulous ex- 
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amination in conſequence of which the Jeſuit 
was delivered up to the ſecular arm, 

On account of this charge of regicide, ſo often 
renewed againſt the Jeſuits, we ſhall relate here 
a curious anecdote, It is aſtoniſhing, that a- 
mong ſo many pieces which have called theſe fa - 
thers aſaſſins, not one has made mention of a 
circumſtance indeed little known, but which 
ſeems to afford a fine light to their enemies. At 


Rome, in their church of St. Ignatius, they have | 


cauſed to be repreſented in the four corners of 
the cupola (painted about a hundred years ſince 
by one of their fathers) ſubjects drawn from the 


01d Teſtament; and theſe ſubjects are ſo many 


aſſaſſinations, or at leaſt murders, committed in 


the name of God by the Jewiſh people: Jael, 


who, impelled by the Divine Spirit, drives a nail 


into Siſera's head, to whom ſhe had offered and 


given hoſpitality; Judith, who, conducted by 
the ſame guide, cuts off the head of Holofernes, 
after having ſeduced and made him drunk; 
Sampſon, who maſſacres the Philiſtines by order 


of the Almighty ; laſtly, David, who ſlays Go - 


liah. At the top of the cupola, St. Ignatius, in a 
glory, darts out flames on the ſour quarters of the 
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world, with theſe words of the New Teſtament; 1 
& came to ſet fire to the earth; and what would 1 


« but that it be kindled ?” Methinks, if any thing 


could make known the ſpirit of the ſociety, with 
reſpect to the murderous doctrine that is imputed 
to them, theſe pictures would be a ſtronger proof 


of it than all the paſſages which are related from 


their authors, and which are common to them 
with many others: but the truth is, that theſe 
principles, ſupported in appearance by the ſerip- 
tures ill underſtood, are the principles of the fa- 
natics of all ages; and we may add, of the 
greater part of any ſect, when they believe it to 


be their intereſt to propagate them, and that 


they can preach tbem in ſafety. To them an 
heretic and infidel prince is a tyrant, and of 


courſe a man whom religion and reaſon order us 


equally to rid ourſelves of, The only thing 
which the Jeſuits ought to be reproached with, 
is that of having forſaken theſe abominable prin- 


ciples later than others, after having more 


ſtrongly maintained them; of making particular 


_ profeſſion of obedience to the pope, and of a 


ſtricter obedience than the other orders; of be- 
ing, on this account, ſo much the more to be 


eo 
-—— 
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they had drawn up, oppoſed in China the 
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| dreaded in the ſtate, the more they are in credit 


there, the more diſperſed, the more addicted to 
the eccleſiaſtical function, and above all to the 
inſtruction of youth ; of never having expreſſed 
themſelves frankly and clearly (when they have 
not been forced to it) on the maxims of govern- 
ment, touching the infallibility of the pope, and 
the independence of kings; and of having giving 
too much room to underſtand, that they looked 
upon theſe maxims as mere local opinions, which 
might be maintained either pro or con, accord- 
ing to the country in which they found them- 
ſelves placed. We may ſay with truth, and 
without paſſion, that this manner of thinking 
breaks forth in all their works, and in thoſe even 
of the French Jeſuits, who have wanted to ap- 
pear leſs Romiſh with reſpect to our maxims, 


than their brethren of Italy or Spain. 


We muſt not believe, however, that this ſub- 


miſſion to the pope, with which the ſociety are 


ſo often reproached, is with them an irrevocable 
doctrine. While the Jeſuits preached it in Eu- 
rope with ſo much zeal, we may ſay with mad- 
neſs, to effect the acceptance of the bull which 
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decrees which the ſovereign pontiffs launched 
out againſt them on account of the Chineſe cere- 
monies: they went even ſo far, as to call in 


queſtion the pope's authority to decide on ſubjects 


of that nature. So far it is true, that their pre- 
tended devotion to the pope was only, as we 
may ſay, by way of inventorial benefit, on the 
tacit condition of favouring their pretenſions, or 
at leaſt of not prejudicing their intereſts, 
However this be, the parallel which has juſt 
been made of the doctrine of the Jeſuits with the 
other orders, is, in my opinion, the true point 
of view from which we ſhould have ſet out in 
their deſtruction. Among ſo many magiltrates, 
who have written long examinations on the affair 
of the ſociety, M. de la Chalotais, attorney-ge- 
neral of the parliament of Bretagne, appears 
more than any other to have conſidered this af- 
fair like a ſtateſman, a philoſopher, an enlight- 
ened magiſtrate, and one diſingaged of all ſpirit 
of hatred and of party. He has not amuſed 
himſelf with proving laboriouſly and weakly, 
that the other monks were better than the Je- 
ſuits: he has penetrated farther and deeper: his 
march to the fight has been more frank and 


2 
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frm, * The monaſtic ſpirit,” ſaid he, < is the 
« ſcourge of ſtates: of all thoſe whom this ſpirit 
« animates, the Jeſuits are the moſt hurtful, 
« becauſe they are the moſt powerful ; it is then 
t with them that we mult begin to ſhake off the 
« yoke of that pernicious race,” It ſeems as if 
this illuſtrious magiſtrate had taken for his device 
the following verſes of Virgil *. 


Du@oreſque ipſos primùm, capita alta ferentes 
Gornibus arboreis, ſternit ; tum vulgus, et omnem 
Miſcet agens telis nemora inter frondea turbam. 


The war, which he has made with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs upon the ſociety, is only the ſignal of the 
examination to which he appears deſirous of hav- 
ing the conſtitutions of the other orders ſubmit- 
ted, with a proviſo of preſerving thoſe, which 
on ſuch examination ſhall be judged uſeful, 
There are even ſome particular communities, for 
example, that of the fraternity called Ignoran- 
int, whom he points out expreſly to the vigil- 
ance of the magiſtrates, as having already gained 
filently much ground: however, I know not 
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whether I am miſtaken, men who bear a name 
ſo little formed to command reſpect, ought by 


no means to flatter themſelves with ſucceeding 


one day to the jeſuits, among a people with 
whom names are apt to give law: it is neceſſary, 
in order to have in France ſucceſs and enemies, 
to begin by calling one's - ſelf otherwiſe. | 
With regard to the other monks in general, 
it belongs to the wiſdom of government to judge 
of the method they ought to take with them; 
but ſuppoſing they ſhould one day want to de- 
ſtroy them, or at leaſt to weaken them enough 
to prevent their being hurtful, there is an infal- 


lible way of ſucceeding therein, without em- 
ploying violence, which muſt be avoided even 


with them: this would be to revive the ancient 


laws, which forbid monaſtic vows before twenty- 


five years of age, May the government yield in 


this reſpect to the unanimous deſire of enlightened 


citizens! | F 

In expectation of this diſaſter of the monaſtic 
communities and the happineſs of the ſtate, let 
us continve and finiſh the account of the anni- 
hilation of the Jeſuits, In ſpite of the war de- 
clared againſt the ſociety by the magiſtrates, 
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thoſe fathers did not think their deſtruction una. 
voidable : the parliament of Paris, which had 
given them the firſt blow, had aſſigned them a 
year to judge of their inſtitution : the party which 
defired their ruin, blind with hatred, and know- 
ing neither the laws nor its forms, reproached 
the parliament with having granted them ſo long 
aterm : they were afraid, that the friends, which 
they had ſtill left at court, would obtain from 
the king an evocation to himſelf alone of the 


judgment of this affair. Theſe apprehenſions 


appeared ſo much the better founded, as, in the 
interval of the time aſſigned for judgment, they 
had again received from court pretty ſtriking 
marks of protection. The parliament, by the 
arrèt of the 6th of Auguſt, 1761, which ad- 
journed them to appear at the end of the year 
for the judgment of their conſtitutions, had or- 
dained proviſionally the ſhutting up of their col- 
lege on the firſt of October following: the king, 


notwithſtanding the repreſentations of the par. 


liament, prorogued this time till the 1ſt of April; 
and this prorogation made it be apprehended, 
that they might obtain marks of favour ſtill more 


ſignal, Nobody moreover could imagine that 
| "YN 
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a ſociety, lately ſo powerful, could ever be anni- 
hilated : their very enemies dared not flatter 
themſelves with it fully ; but they wiſhed at leaſt 
to deprive them, if it were poſſible, of the two 
principal branches of their credit, the place of 
confeſſor to their kings, and the education of the 
gentry. 
The king, in the midſt of all theſe proceedings, 
had conſulted, on the inſtitutes of the jeſuits, 
the biſhops who were in Paris: about forty a- 
mong them, either through perſuaſion or policy, 
had beſtowed the greateſt encomiums, both u- 
pon the inſtitute and the ſociety: ſix were of opi- 
nion, that their conſtitutions ſhould be modified 
in certain reſpects: one alone, the biſhop of 
Soiſons, declared the inſtitute and the order alike 
deteſtable. It was pretended that this prelate 
(ſo ſevere, or ſo honeſt) had perſonal and very 
grievous ſubjects of complaint againſt the Jeſuits, 
who, on a delicate occaſion, had deceived, ex- 
poſed, and ſacrificed him. Beſides reſentment, 
as they faid, and that he wanted to avenge him- 
ſelf of them, this biſhop was become Janſeniſt, and 
declared chief of a party which had no longer a 
head, and was ſoon tohaveno members. Unhap- 
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pily for the Jeſuits, the prelate, whom they ſought 
to cry down, was of an unblemiſhed reputation 
in point of religion, probity, and manners: he 
affirmed, without diſguiſe, that the parhaments 
were in the right, and that they could not too 
effectually get rid of a ſociety, equally deftruc- 
tive to religion and to the ſtate. 

Nevertheleſs, a plurality of the biſhops being 
favourable to the preſervation of the Jefuits, the 
king, in order to ſhow deference to their opini- 
on, iſſued an edict, the object of which was to 
ſuffer them to ſubſiſt, modifying, in ſeveral re- 
ſpects, their conſtitutions. This edict, being 
carried to the parliament to be regiſtered, met 
there a general oppoſition: they made ſtrong 
remonſtrances againſt it; and theſe remonſtran- 
ces had more ſucceſs than the parliament itſelf 
could have expected The king, without — 
any reply to them, withdrew his edict. 

In this fituation, Martinico, which had already 
been ſo fatal to theſe fathers, by occaſioning the 

law-fuit which they had loſt, haftened, it is ſaid, 
their ruin, by a ſingular circumſtance, We 


received, at the end of March, 1762, the me- 


lancholy news of the taking of that colony. This 
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capture, ſo important to the En gliſh, occaſioned 
a loſs of ſeveral millions to our commerce: the 
wiſdom of the government was deſirous of pre- 
venting the complaints which ſo great a loſs 
would occaſion to the public. They bethought 
them, by way of cauſing a diverſion, of furniſh- 
ing the French with another ſubject of converſa- 
tion; as heretofore Alcibiades thought of cut. 
ting off his dog's tail, in order to prevent the A- 
thenians . from talking of weightier matters, 
They declared then to the principal of the college 
of the Jeſuits, that nothing more remained for 
them but to obey the parliament, and to put a 
ſtop to their lectures, by the 1ſt of April, 1762. 
From that time the colleges were ſhut up, and 
the ſociety began ſeriouſly to deſpair of its for- 
tune. At length the 6th of Auguſt, 1762, the 
day ſo wiſhed for by the public, arrived : the in- 
ſtitute was unanimouſly condemned by the par- 
liament, without any oppoſition on the part of 
the ſovereign: their vows were declared not 
binding, the Jeſuits ſeculariſed and diſſolved, 
their effects alienated and ſold; the greater part 
of the parliaments, ſooner or later, treated them 
pretty nearly in the ſame manner; ſome mingled 
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till more rigour in their judgments, and drove 
them away without other form of procels. 

They lived therefore diſperſed here and there, 
and wearing the ſecular habit; but they re. 
mained ſtill about the court, and were even in 
greater numbers there than ever: they ſeemed 
there to brave in ſilence their enemies, and to 
wait, in order to recover themſelves, a more fa- 
vourable ſeaſon. It was ſaid pretty loudly, that 
theſe foxes were not deſtroyed, if they proceeded 


not at laſt to ſhut them up in the hole where 


they thought themſelves ſecure ; and that they 
nere not martyrs ſo long as they were confeſſors. 
« They are very ſick; it was added, perhaps 
« dying, but their pulſe yet beats.“ They 


were thought to be ſo little annihilated, not. 


withſtanding their diſperſion, that a ſuperior of 
a ſeminary, to whom their houſe for novices was 
offered, replied, that he would not accept of it, 
out of fear of /pirits. 

They were not however very far diſtant from 
the moment of their total expulſion, and it was 
again to the inconſiderate zeal of their friends 
that they owed this obligation. A frantic par- 
tifan of the ſociety publiſhed, in their defence, a 
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violent treatiſe, abuſing the magiſtrates, entit. 
led, It is Time to Speak. Somebody faid then, 
that the magiſtrates' anſwer ſhould be, It is Time 
to Depart. Such perſon was ſo much the leſs 
miſtaken, as a new ſubject of complaint ſucceed- 
ed, to fill up the meaſure of theſe proceedings, 
The arch-biſhop, of whom we have already 
made ſuch frequent mention, thought the rights 
of the church violated by the arrets of parlia- 
ment, againſt vows contracted before the altars: 
he iſſued, in favour of the Jeſuits, a mandate, 


which ſerved completely to ſet the magiſtrates - 


againſt them : ſome of theſe fathers were accuſed 
of having hawked about the mandate; ſome of 
their votaries, of having vended it: this was, 
as it were, the fignal of the laſt blow given to 
the whole body. The parliament ordered, that 
within the ſpace of eight days, every Jeſuit, pro- 
feſſed or not profeſſed, who was deſirous of re- 
maining in the kingdom, ſhould make oath that 
| he renounced the inſtitution, The term was 
© ſhort: they did not chooſe to give them time to 
© deliberate: it was ſeared they might hold ſecret 
aſſemblies among themſelves; that they might 
write to their general to beg his leave to give 
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way to the times; that by favour ot mental re- 


ſtrictiont, they might take the oath which was | 


required; that under the cover of this oath they 
might remain in France, in order to wait there 
a more favourable juncture; that they might 


practiſe at laſt the maxim of Acomat in Bajazet: 


Promeitez; affranchi du peril qui vous preſſe, . 


Vous verrez de quel poids ſera votre promeſſe, 


It 1s certain that the Jeſuits, in ſigning the 
oath which was propoſed, would have greatly 


embarraſſed the Janſeniſts their enemies, who 


ſought only a pretext to get them baniſhed, and 


to whom that pretext would have been wanting. 
It is certain moreover, that as Frenchmen and 


as Chriſtians they might have ſigned conſcienti- 
ouſly what was required of them : this a writer, 


by no means well affected in other reſpects to the 


ſociety, has proved demonſtratively, by a writing 
which has fallen into my hands, and which will be 
found in the ſequel of this hiſtory : but whether 
it was fanaticiſm or reaſon, whether a principle 
of conſcience or human reſpect, whether honour 
or obſtinacy, the Jeſuits did not what they might 


have done, and what it was feared they would 
5 | 
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do. Theſe men, who were thought ſo much 
diſpoſed to trifle with religion, and who had 
been repreſented as ſuch in a multitude of writ- 
ings, refuſed almoſt all to take the oath which 
was required of them: in conſequence thereof 
they had orders to quit the kingdom ; and theſe 
orders were executed with rigour. In vain ſe. 
veral of them repreſented their age, their infir- 
mities, their ſervices which they had performed; 
hardly one of their requeſts were granted. The 
juſtice which had been done on the body, was 
puſhed againſt individuals to an extreme ſeverity, 
which probably was thought neceſſary, They 
wanted to take away from rhis ſociety, the very 
ſhadow of which ſeemed to territy even after it 
no longer exiſted, all means of ſpringing up a- 
gain one day; ſentiments of compaſſion were 
ſacrificed to what was deemed reaſon of ſtate, 
| Nevertheleſs the implacable Janſeniſts, irritated 
by the very recent rememberance of the perſecu- 
tions which the Jeſuits had made them undergo, 
thought that the parliament had not yet done 
enough: they reſembled the Swiſs captain, who 
ordered the dead and the dying to be buried to- 
gether on the field of battle : it was repreſented 
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to him, that ſome of the interred ſtill breathed, 
and begged only to live: „ Pho,” ſaid he, if 
«© we were to mind them, there would not be a 
« dead man among them.“ 

It is certain that the greater part of the Jeſuits, 
thoſe who in that ſociety (as elſe where) inter- 
fere with nothing, and who are much more nu · 
merous among them than is imagined, ought 


not, had it been poſſible, to have been puniſhed 
for the faults of their ſuperiors : .thouſands of 


theſe innocents were confounded unwillingly with 
a ſcore of criminals: nay, further, theſe inno- 
cents were unhappily the only perſons puniſhed, 
and the only ones to be pitied ; for the leaders 


had obtained, by their intereſt, penſions which 


they could enjoy at their eaſe, while the multi- 
tude ſacrificed remained without bread as well as 
without ſupport. All that could be alleged in 
favour of the general degree of expulſion pro- 
nounced againſt theſe fathers, was the famous 
paſſage of Tacitus, relative to that law of the 


Romans, which condemned to death all the ſlaves 


in a houſe for the crime of a ſingle one: habet 
aliquo ex iniqus omne magnum exemplum; every 


« great example has ſomewhat .unjuſt in it,” 
> 5 P 2 
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Thus, in the deſtruction of the Templars, a 
great number of innocents fell victims to the pride 
and infolent riches of their chiefs : and thus the 
diſorders, of which the Templars were accuſed, 
were not the only cauſe of their deſtruction; their 
principal crime was that of having rendered them- 
ſelves odious and formidable. Poſterity will think 
the ſame of the judgment iſſued againſt the Je- 
ſuits, and of the exile to which they may have 
been condemned : they will deem it perhaps ſe- 
vere, at leaſt in appearance, but perhaps alſo will 
judge it indiſpenſible : this time alone can decide. 
For the reſt, independently of 'the natural 
compaſſion which the aged Jeſuits, or thoſe ſick, 
and without reſource, ſeemed to claim, and who 


all are men, one would think a diſtinction might 


have been made, in the oath which was required 
between the profeſſed Jeſuits and thoſe who were 
not ſo, between thoſe who had already renounced 
the inſtitution and thoſe who adhered to it ſtill, 
without being abſolutely tied to it. Allow the 
oath to have been required from the profeſſed 
Jeſuits, whom they wanted to get rid of, ſuch a 
precaution might have been thought neceſſary: 
but was it neceſſary to require any ching more 
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of the Jeſuits who were not profeſſed, than 
a ſimple promiſe that they would not bind 
themſelves to the inſtitution, or any thing elſe of 
the ex-Jeſuits, than a bare declaration that they 
had renounced it ? The contrary conduct which 
was obſerved, might have preſerved to the ſo- 
ciety ſubjects who were diſpoſed to quit it, and 
who were deprived of every other reſource : this 

rigour alſo might reſtore to the order, members 
which it had already loſt, 

In propoſing theſe reflections, I am very far 
from diſapproving of the conduct of the magi- 
ſtrates ; who, for juſt reaſons, without doubt, 
thought it their duty to act otherwiſe: it is pro- 
per however to remark, that ſeveral parliaments 
have thought it their duty, on their parts to ob- 
| Terve a contrary conduct; after having diſſolved 
the inſtitution, they have left the diſperſed: Je- 
ſuits all the rights of ſubjects: but is it not to be 
feared, ſaid they, that by preſerving them thus 
in more than one half of the kingdom, they have 
left to theſe men, who are thought ſo turbulent, 
a means of forming intrigues, ſo much the more 
dangerous as they are concealed ? Once more, | 
time alone can inform vs which of the judges 
have taken the beſt method in this affair; whe- 
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ther the one have not been too rigorous, and 
whether the others, in wanting to be leſs ſo, 
have not buried the fire under the aſhes, 

Some parliaments beſides had pronounced no 
ſentence againſt the inſtitution ; and the Jeſuits 
ſubſiſted till entire in one part of France, There 
was room to apprehend, that at the firſt ſignal 
of rallying, the diſperſed party, ſuddenly joining 
the party united, might form a new ſociety, even 
before any ſhould be in a condition to oppoſe it. 
The wiſdom, and the honour alſo, of govern. 
ment, ſeemed to require, that the law, with 
regard to the Jeſuits, whatever it was, ſhould 
be uniform throughout the kingdom. Theſe 
views ſeem to have diQated the edit, by which 
the king has juſt aboliſhed the ſociety throughout 
all France; but permitting, in other reſpects, 
its members to live quietly in their country, un- 
der the eye and under the protection of the laws. 
May theſe pacific intentions of our auguſt mon- 
arch be crowned with the ſucceſs which they 
merit! 

It was without doubt the better to fulfill theſe 
reſpectable intentions, that the parliament of 
Paris, on regiſtering this new edict, ordained the 
Jeſuits to reſide each in his own dioceſe, and to 
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to preſent themſelves every fix months before the 
magiſtrates of the place in which they ſhall dwell, 
We know not whether the Jeſuits, who are al- 
ready withdrawn into foreign countries, will 
think proper to ſubmit to this conſtraint, The 
fame artet forbids them to come within ten 


leagues of Paris, which baniſhes them at leaſt 


fix leagues from Verſailles, but prohibits them not 
from dwelling at Fontainbleau and Compiegne, 
where the court reſides at leaſt three months 
in the year. It was thought perhaps, that dur- 
ing ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, their intrigues at 
court would not be to be dreaded, 

On baniſhing the Jeſuits by its firſt arrèt, the 
parliament of Paris had aſſigned them penſions 


for their ſubliſtence: this mitigation to their ex- 


ile appeared to many people a contradiction, 


Wherefor, ſaid they, facilitate a retreat into 
foreign countries to ſubjects reputed dangerous, 


apoſtles of regicide, enemies of the ſtate, and 
who, by refuſing to renounce the ſociety, pre- 
fer their Italian general to their lawful ſovereign ? 


There is no cauſe, however, for blaming with 
ſeverity this apparent contradiction; though we 


ſhould diſapprove, in logical rigour, of what it 
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is not our province to decide upon, we ought 
ſtill more to excuſe it, on account of the law of 
nature which exiſted before there were Janſeniſls 
and Jeſuits, Thoſe who have hampered them. 
ſelves in the inſtitution of the ſociety, did it al- 
together under the protection of the public faith 
and the laws: if they have refuſed to renounce 
it, it may be through a delicacy of conſcience 
ever to be reſpected, even in men who are wrong. 
On ſacrificing them to the neceſſity which was 
thought indiſpenſible, of no longer permitting 
Jeſuits in France, it would have been inhuman 
to deprive them of the neceſſaries of life, and to 
forbid them even the air which they breathe, As 
to the reſt, theſe reflexions, whether ill or well 
founded, have no longer place, from the mo- 
ment that the Jeſuits are permitted, without re- 
quiring any thing of them, to remain in the 
kingdom: after having deprived the ſociety of 
its effects, it is right to furniſh its members with 
the means of ſubſiſting, inaſmuch as it is thought 
poſſible, without inconvenience, to reſtore them 
to the ſtate to which they belong. 

Let us not forget, before we conclude this nar · 
rative, a ſingular circumſtance, extremely prq- 
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per to ſhew, in its true point of view, the pre. 
tended concern for religion, with which ſeveral 
of its members ſeek to bedeck themſelves, Some 
biſhops, who recide in their dioceſes, joined 
themſelves, by their mandates, to the archbiſhop, 


defender of the Jeſuits : other biſhops (who re- 


fide not) were ready to join themſelves alſo. The 
parliament made a ſhew of wanting to renew, 
and cauſing to be obſerved with rigour, the an- 
cient laws reſpecting reſidence: theſe biſhops 
then were ſilent, and their menacing zeal expired 
Diſconcerted and humbled at 
their impotence againſt the enemies of the Jeſu- 


its, they will ſeek perhaps to indemnify them- 


ſelves, by falling upon the philoſophers, whom 
they accuſe very unjuſtly, of having communi- 
cated to the parſiament of Paris their pretended 
liberty of thinking : even already ſome of theſe 
prelates, we are aſſured, have taken this ſad and 
feeble revenge ; like that wretch, on whom, as 
he was paſting, a tile fell from the top of a houſe, 
the roof of which was repairing; and who, to 
revenge himſelf, threw ſtones up to the firlt ſtory, 


not having ſtrength, as he ſaid, to throw them 
higher, 
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Such has been in this kingdom the fate of the 
jeſuits: the circumſtances of their deſtruction 
have been very ſtrange in all reſpects; the ſtorm 
begun at a place where it was expected the leaſt, 
in Portugal, the moſt addicted of all the coun- 
tries in Furope to prieſts and monks, which ap- 
peared not formed for delivering itſelf ſo ſpeedily 
from the Jeſuits, and ſtill leſs to ſet in that re- 
ſpec the example; their annihilation in France 
was prepared by the rigour which they aſſumed 
in ſpite of themſelves; laſtly, it was conſum- 
mated by a dying and abject ſet, which has fi- 
niſhed againſt all expectation, what an Arnauld, 
a Paichal, and a Nicole, would neither have been 
able to execute, nor attempt, nor even to hope, 
What more ſtriking example of that inconceiva- 
ble fatality which ſeems to preſide over human 
affairs, and to bring them, when we expet it 
leaſt, to the point of maturity or deſtruction ? 
It would make a fine chapter, to add to hiſtory 
the great events which have happened through 
{lender cauſes. 

A well-known writer, ſpeaking in 1559, 
three years before the deſtruction of the Jeſvits, 
of the two parties which divided the church of 
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France, ſaid of the moſt powerful party, * that 
« jt. would ceaſe ſoon to exiſt &: ſome wanted 
to make theſe words paſs for a prophecy ; but 
as probable the writer aſpires not to the honour 
ot being a prophet, he will confeſs that on writ- 
ing this ſort of prediction, he was very far from 
ſuſpecting it was ſo true. It was plainly ſeen, 
that the party till then oppreſſed began to gain 
ground ; but nobody could foreſee to what a de- 
gree it was to oppreſs, in its turn, that by which 
it had been till then kept under: fine matter to 
the enemies of the ſociety, to enforce the validity 
of their ordinary common-place ſayings, on the 
Providence of God in ſupport of what they call 
the good cauſe ! | | 

It is not leſs ſingular, that the French nation, 
at a time when ſhe ſuffered her weakneſs to ap- 
pear abroad, by an unſucceſsful war, ſhould 
have performed this act of vigour at home: it is 
true, that on reflexion we ſhall find perhaps, in 
the ſame principle, the cauſe of ſo much weak. 
neſs without, and of ſuch great ſtrength, or, if 
you pleaſe, of ſuch great fermentation within : 


* Mclanges de litterature, d' hiſtorie et, de philoſo- 


phie, par M. D.. . . Tom. IV. p. 364. 
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but this political diſcuſſion would carry us too 
far, and is no part of our ſubject. 

What is more ſingular ſtill, is that an under- 
taking, which would have been thought very 
difficult, and even impoſlible at the beginning of 
1761, ſhould have been accomplithed in leſs than 
two years, without noiſe, without reſiſtance, and 
with as little trouble as they would have had in 
deſtroying the Capuchins and the Pickpuſſes. 
We cannot ſay of the Jeſuits that their death 
has been as brilliant as their life. Nay, if any 
thing ought to humble them, it is that they have 
periſhed ſo pitifully, ſo obſcurely, without luſtre, 
and without glory, Nothing better diſcovers a 
real weakneſs, which had only the appearance 
of ſtrength. The Jeſuits will ſay, without 
doubt, that they have only executed, and wanted 
only to execute, literally the precept of the goſ- 
pel, When they perſecute you in that city, fly 
« to another,” But why, after having forgot 
this precept for two hundred years, have they 
remembered it ſo late ? 


' Laſtly, what will complete- our aſtoniſhment 


is, that two or three men only, who would not 


have thought themſelves deſtined to effect ſuch a 
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revolution, ſhould have conceived and accompliſh - 
ed this great project: the general impulſe given to 
the whole body of the magiſtracy was their work 
and the fruit of their impetuous activity. Man- 
kind indeed are ſeldom led by cold and calm ſpi- 
rits, Tranquilreaſon has not, of herſelf alone, 
the warmth ſo neceſſary to enforce her opinions, 
and make us enter into her views: ſhe is content 
with inſtructing her age filently, and without 


buſtle, and to become afterwards a mere ſpecta- 


treſs of the effect, whether good or bad, which 
her leſſons ſhall have produced, She reſembles, 
if we may uſe the compariſon, the old man of 
the mountain,” at whoſe voice the young peo- 


ple, his diſciples, ran to throw themſelves over 


precipices, but who took carenot to throw himſelf 
over. | 5 
It is true, that this ſmall number of men, who 


ſet all the tribunals of the kingdom in motion a- 
gainſt the Jeſuits, found the nation favourably 


diſpoſed for that fermentation, and eager to ſup - 


port it by its diſcourſes, We ſay by its diſcourſes : 


for in France all that the nation can do, is to 
ſpeak, right or wrong, for or againſt, thoſe who 
govern: but it muſt be confeſſed alſo, that the 
public cry is there held in ſome account. Phi- 
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loſophy, againſt which the Janſeniſts had de. 


clared war almoſt as hot as againſt the company 
of Jeſus, had made, in ſpite of them, and hap- 
pily for them, ſenſible progreſſes. The Jeſuits, 
intolerant by ſyſtem and ſituation, were become 
by it only the more odious: they were conſidered, 
if l may ſo ſay, as the moſt dangerous enemies of 
reaſon, and as thoſe whom it imported moſt to 
get rid of, The parliaments, when they began 
to attack the ſociety, found this diſpoſition in all 


minds. It was properly philoſophy, which by - 


the mouth of the magiſtrates, iſſued the decree 


_ againſt the Jeſuits : Janſeniſm was only the ſol - 


Jicitor in it, The nation, and the philoſophers 
at its head, wiſhed the annihilation of theſe fa- 
thers, becauſe they are intolerant, perſecutors, 


turbulent, and formidable: the Janſeniſts deſired 


it, becauſe the Jeſuits maintain verſatile grace, 
and themſelves efficacious grace. But for this ridi- 
culous ſcholaſtic diſpute, and the fatal bull which 
was the fruit of it, the ſociety would perhaps 
Kill exiſt, after having ſo often merited deſiruc- 
tion, for cauſes ſomewhat more real and more 
weighty. But at laſt it is deſtroyed, and reaſon 
is avenged. 


Ox imperte de quel bras Dieu daigne ſe ſervir 
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To theſe reflections we may join another no 
leſs important, and formed to ſerve as a leſſon to 
all religious orders, which may be tempted to 
imitate the Jeſuits. If thoſe fathers had been 
prudent enough to confine the credit of the ſoci- 
ety to what it might draw from the ſciences and 
letters, that credit would have been more ſolid, 
leſs envied, and more durable, It was the ſpirit 
of intrigue and ambition which they diſplayed, 
the oppreſſions which they exerciſed; in one 
word, their enormous power (or what was 
thought ſuch) and, above all, the inſolence which 
they joined to it, that ruined them. There is 
no believing to what a height they had carried 
their audaciouſneſs lately; the following is a 
pretty recent ſtroke, which will make them tho- 
roughly known, | 

Benedict XIV. at the beginning of his pontifi- 
cate, accepted the dedication of a work, which 
father Norbert the Capuchin had compoſed a- 
gainſt the Jeſuits; for they were come to that 
paſs, as to arm even the Capuchins againſt them. 
Tu quoque Brute * cried a famous ſatyriſt 

And thou too, my dear Brutus! It is aſſured that this 


ſatyriſt gave to the word Brutus a more malicious inter- 
pretation than we pretend to approve of. 
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on this occaſion, The pope thought he might 
permit Norbert to remain at Rome under his 
protection. He had not the power to do it: the 
Jeſuits took their meaſures ſo well, that in the 
end they drove the Capuchin not only out of the 
Pope's territories, but even out of all the Catho- 
lic ſtates: he was obliged to fly to London, and 
found not till 1759 an aſylum in Portugal, when 
the ſociety were driven from thence : he had the 
ſatisfaction, as he tells us himſelf, to aſſiſt at the 
execution of Malagrida, and to ſay maſs for the 
repoſe of his ſoul, while they finiſhed burning his 
body. | 

The perſecution, ſo rancorouſly carried on 
by the Jeſuits againſt this monk, who was pro- 
tected by Benedict XIV. had greatly irritated 
that pope againſt them ; he omitted no opportu- 
nity of giving them, on all occaſions, diſguſt, 
whenever it it was in his power. The Janſeniſts 
even doubt not but, if he had lived, he would 
have availed himſelf of the circumſtance of their 
deſtruction in Portugal and France, to annihilate 
the ſociety: but whatever they may ſay, it is not 
probable that a pope, be he what he will, ſhould 
ever forget ſo far his own true intereſts. The 
Jeſuits are the ſovereign Pontif's Janiſſaries, for- 
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midable ſometimes to their maſter, like thoſe of 
the Ottoman Porte, but neceſſary like them to 


he the ſupport of the empire. It is the intereſt of 
he the court of Rome to curb and to preſerve them: 
1e Benedict XIV, had too much ſenſe not to think 
» ſo, The Czar Peter, it is true, broke at one 
d time 40, ooo Strelitzes, who had revolted, 
n though they were his beſt ſoldiers: but the Czar 
2 had twenty millions of ſubjects, and could re- 
> cruit them with other Strelitzes: whereas the 
2 Pope, whoſe whole power is ſupported only by 


5 the ſpiritual army under his command, would 
not be able eaſily to recruit it with ſuch ſoldiers 


as the Jeſuits, ſo well diſciplined, ſo devoted to 


the church of Rome, and ſo formidable to the 
enemies of the ſovereign pontif, 
It may be aſſerted with truth, that Pope Be- 
nedict XIV. would have acted better on ſuch an 
occaſion than his ſucceſſor Clement XIII. He 


king, who did him the honour of conſulting 
him, that the Jeſuits muſt remain as they 
were: he would have returned an equivocal 
anſwer, as he did on occaſion of the refuſal of 
the ſacraments to the Janſeniſts; he would have 


would not, like the latter, have written to a 
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gained time; he would have granted the parlia- 
ments ſome modifications in regard to the inſti- 
tution (at leaſt with reſpect to the French jeſuits;) 
he would have flattered and engaged the jan. 
ſeniſts, by ſome bull, in favour of efficacions grace: 
in ſhort, he would have deadened or weakened 
the blows that were aimed at his regiment of 
guards, But it looks as if, in this affair, the 
Jeſuits and their friends had been ſcized with a 
fit of giddineſs, and that they did themſelves all 
that was neceſſary to accelerate their ruin: they 
ſhewed themſelves, for the firſt time, inflexible 
in a matter, where it was of the higheſt import- 
' ance to them not to be ſo: they caballed in ſe- 
cret, and talked: openly at court againſt their 
enemies : they cried out, that religion was un- 
done, if we parted with them; that we drove 
them away only to eſtabliſh in France incredulity 
and hereſy: and by theſe means they caſt oil on 
the fire, inſtead of extinguiſhing it. It looks as 
if the Janſeniſts had put up to God, for the de- 
ſtruction of the ſociety,” the following prayer of 
Joad in Athalia, 


Daigne, daigne, grand Dieu, ad ſon chef et 
far elle 
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Repandre cet eſprit d'imprudence et d'erreur, 
De leur deſtruction fune/te avant-coureur, 


Accordingly the Janſeniſts ſtrongly aſſured us 


in their bigotted language, that the finger of God - 


was manifeſt on all parts in this affair: © Alas!" 


replied the quondam Jeſuit, ſeemingly conſoled 


at being no longer of the order, you may ſay, 
all his four fingers, and the thumb too!“ 

Thus then was this famous ſociety cut off from 
amidſt us; heaven grant that it may be without 
return, were it only for the ſake of peace, and 
that we may at leaſt be able to ſay, hic jacet, 
Its beſt friends (we are not afraid to aſſert it) are 
too good ſubjects to think the contrary : the re- 
eſtabliſhment of this turbulent, irritated, and 


fanatical ſociety, would do more hurt to the 


ſtate, than it could, in the opinion even of its 
own partiſans, do good to the church, This 
event (if Providence pleaſe to make it durable) 
will form not only an epoch, but, according to 
many people, a true chronological æra in that hi- 
ſtory from the Jeſuitical Hegira *, at leaſt in Por- 


® The reader knows that hegira fignifies flight, or ex- 
prulſion. 
| R 2 
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tugal and in France; and the Janſeniſts hope, 
that this new eccleſiaſtical computation will not 


be long before it be admitted into other Catholic 


countries. This1s the end of thoſe fervent pray- 


ers which they put up to God for the greateſt 


good of their enemies, and for bringing about 
ce the return of the ſociety to itſelf,” 

Nothing will be, without doubt, more advan- 
tageous and more pleaſing to them. It is well 
known that every Janſeniſt, provided he can ſay, 
with the ſavages in Candide, * Let us have a 

ſlice of the Jeſuit,” will be at the ſummit of his 
happineſs and joy : but it remains to know what 
profit reaſon (which is full as good as Janſeniſm) 
will derive at laſt from a proſeription ſo greatly 
defired, I ſay reaſon, and not irreligion : this 
is a precaution neceſſary to be taken; for the 
theology of the Janſeniſts is, as we have ſeen, ſo 
reaſonable, that they are apt to conſider the 
words reaſn and irreligion as ſynonimous, It is 
certain that the annihilation of the ſociety may 
be productive of great advantages to reaſon, pro- 
vided the intolerant ſpirit of Janſeniſm ſucceed 
not in credit to Jeſuitical intolerance ; for we 
are not afraid to ſay that, between theſe two 
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ſects, both which are wicked and pernicious, if 
we were obliged to chooſe, and ſuppoſing them 
to be inveſted with the ſame degree of power, 
the ſociety, which has juſt been expelled, would 
be ſtill the leaſt tyrannical. The Jeſuits, a com- 
plaiſant ſet of people, provided we declare our- 
| ſelves not their enemies, give ſufficient permiſſion 
to think as we pleaſe. The Janſeniſts, devoid 
of conſideration as well as abilities, will have us 
think juſt as they do: if they were . maſters, 
they would exerciſe over our writings, over our 
underſtandings, over our diſcourſes, the moſt 
violent inquiſition. Happily it is not much to 
be feared, that they will ever acquire much cre- 
dit: the rigor which they profeſs will not make 
its way at court, where folks are very deſirous of 
being Chriſtians, but on condition that it coſt 
them little; and their doctrine of predeſtination 
and grace is too harſh and too abſurd not to 
ſhock their minds. Let foreigners reproach 
France as much as they will (it is of ſmall im- 
portance) on the little concern ſhe ſeems to take 
in her national theatre, ſo eſteemed throughout 
all Europe, and on the diſtinguiſhed favour 
which ſhe beſtows on her muſic, though deſpiſed 
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by all nations: thoſe foreigners, envious of us 
and our enemies, will not ſurely ever have the 
melancholy advantage of reproaching our go- 
vernment with a more material fault, that of 
taking for the object of its protection, men with. 
out talents, without underſtanding, unknowing 
and unknown; after having heretofore carried 
on a violent perſecution againſt the illuſtrious 
and reſpectable fathers of ſo pitiful a poſterity, 
Furthermore, the nation, which begins now to 
be enlightened, will probably grow enlightened 
more and more. Diſputes concerning religion 
will be deſpiſed, and fanaticiſm will be held in 
horror. The magiſtrates, who proſcribed the 
fanaticiſm of the Jeſuits, are men of too much 
underſtanding, too good ſubjects, too much fit- 
ted for the age they live in, to ſuffer another fa- 
naticiſm to ſucceed it: even already ſome of them 
(among others Mr. de la Chalotais) have explain- 
ed themſelves ſo openly as to diſpleaſe the Jan- 
ſeniſts, and to merit the honour of being placed 
by them in the rank of philoſophers. That ſect 
ſeems to ſay, like God, whoſe language it ſo often 
and ſo abuſively makes uſe of, He that is not 
for me is againſt me: but it will not thereby 
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make the more proſelytes. The Jeſuits were 


regular troops, bred and diſciplined under the 


ſtandard of ſuperſtition : they were the Macedo- 
nian phalanx, which it imported reaſon to ſee 


broken and deſtroyed. The Janſeniſts are only 


Coſſacs and Pandours, of whom reaſon will have 
a cheap conqueſt, ſeeing they will fight ſingly 
and diſperſed. In vain will they cry out as uſual, 
that it is ſufficient to ſhew an attachment to re- 
ligion, and to be reviled by modern philcſephers. 
It will be replied to them, that Paſchal, Nicole, 
Boſſuet, and the writers of the Port-Royal, were 
attached to religion ; and that there is not one 
modern philoſopher (at leaſt, one worthy of that 
name) who does not revere and honour them, 
In vain will they imagine, that becauſe they ſuc. 
ceeded to the. Janſeniſm of Port-Royal, they are 
to ſucceed alſo to the reſpect which it enjoyed: 


it is as if the valets de chambre of a great lord 


{hould want to make themſelves be ſtiled his heirs, 
becauſe they inherited a few of his caſt clothes. 


Janſeniſm, in the Port-Royal, was a blemiſn 


which it effaced by great merit: in its pretended 
ſucceſſors it is their ſole exiſtence; and what, in 
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the age wherein we live, is an exiſtence ſo poor 
and ridiculous ? | 
Accordingly it need not be doubted but the 
deſtruction of their enemies will ſoon bring on 
theirs, not with violence, but by ſlow degrees, 
by inſenſible tranſpiration, and through a neceſ. 
ſary conſequence of the contempt with which 


that ſe& inſpires all ſenſible people. The Jeſuits, 


driven out by them, and dragging them along 
with themſelves in their fall, may put up, 
from this inſtanr, to their founder St. Ignatius, 
the following prayer for their enemies, Father, 
„ pardon them, for they know not what they 
+ do.” | | 
To ſpeak ſeriouſly, aud without circumlocu- 
tion, it is time that the laws ſhould lend reaſon 
their aid for the annihilation of that party-ſpirit, 
_ . which has ſo long diſturbed the kingdom with ri. 


diculous controverſies, we are not afraid to aſ- 


ſert it, more fatal to the ſtate than infidelity it- 


ſelf, when it ſeeks not to make proſelytes. A 


great prince, it is ſaid, reproached one of his of- 
ficers with being a Janſeniſt or Moliniſt, I know 
not which: they told him he was miſtaken, for 
that the officer was an Atheiſt: If he be only 


* 


＋ 
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« An Atheiſt, „ replied the prince, cc that i is an- 
& other affair, and I have nothing to tay” to it,” 
This anſw which ſome have wanted to turn 
into ridicule, was however extremely wiſe: the 
prince, as head of the Rate, has nothing to fear 
from an Atheiſt, who i is ſilent, and dogmatizes 


not. such a wretch, while extremely culpable 


in the « eyes of God and of reaſon, is hurtful only 
to himſelf, and not to others: the party- man, 
the diſputant, diſturbs ſociety by his idle con · 
troverſies. In this caſe the law of Solon prevails 
not, by which all who took not ſome ſide of the 
troubles of the Rate were declared infamous. 
The great legiſlator 1 was too knowing to rank in 
this number the controverſies concernin greligion, 
Þ ill calculated to intereſt good ſubjects; he 
would rather have made it an honour to ſhun 
and to deſpiſe them, 

Our gloomy theological quarrels confine not 


to the limits of the kingdom the injury and hurt 


they do us: they debaſe, in the eyes of Europe, 

our nation, already too much humiliated by her 

misfortunes : they make ſtrangers, and even the 

italians, fy; <* That the French know not how 

« to be warm, excepting for billets of confeſſion, 
8 f 
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« or for huffoons, for the bull Unigenitus, or for 
« the comic opera *.“ Such is the very unjuſt 
idea which a handful of fanatics give to all 
Europe of the French nation, at a time never— 
theleſs when the truly eſtimable part of that na- 
tion are more enlightened than ever, more taken 
up about uſeful objects, and fuller of contempt 
for the follies and the men that diſgrace it, 

It 1s not only the honour of France which is 
intereſted in the annihilation of theſe vain dif. 
putes; the honour of religion is ſtill more con- 
cerned 1n it, on account of the obſtacles which 
they oppoſe to the converſion of unbelievers, 1 
will ſuppoſe that one of thoſe men, who have 
had the misfortune in our times, to attack reli- 
gion in their writings, and againſt whom the 
Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts have equally exerted 
themſelves, ſhould addreſs at the ſame time two 
molt intrepid theologiſts of each party, and 
ſpeak to them thus: « You are right, gentle. 
& men, to cry out ſhame againſt me, and it is 
« my intention to repair it, Dictate to me then 
ec jn concert a conſeflion of faith proper for the 


This is what a thouſand French have heard ſaid in 
England, in Germany, and even at Rome. 
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« purpoſe, and which may reconcile me firſt 
« with God, and afterwards with every one of 
% you,” On the very firſt article of the creed, 
« ] believe in God the Father Almighty,” he 
would infallibly ſet by the ears the two Catechiſts, 
by aſking them, 1f God 1s equally powerful over 
the heart and over the body? Without doubt,” 
the Janſeniſt would aver: Not quite ſo,” the 
Jeſuit would mutter. You are a blaſphemer,” 
the former would cry; © And you,” would re- 
ply the ſecond, a deſtroyer of the freedom 
and the merit of good works.” Both addreſ- 
ſing themſelves afterward to their proſelyte, 
would ſay to him, Ah, Sir, intidelity is (till 
better than the abominable doctrine of my ad- 
« yerſary: beware of confiding your ſoul to ſuch 
©* bad hands. If the blind,” ſays the Goſpel, 

% lead the blind, they will both fall into the 
« ditch.” It muſt be owned, that the blind in- 
fidel would find hinielf a little embarraſſed be- 


tween two men, who offer each to ſerve him as 
guide, and yet mutually charge each other with 


being blinder than him, Gentlemen,” would 
he ſay to them without doubt,“ thank you 


both for your charitable offers: God has given 
8 2 
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% me, to conduct me in the dark, a ſtaff, which 
« 1s reaſon, and which you ſay will lead me to 


cc the faith: well, I will make uſe of this ſalu- 


« tary ſtaff, and 1 will draw. from it more uti- 
« lity than from you two,” 


Nothing more remains then to government 


and the magiſtrates, for the honour of religion 
and the ate, than to repreſs, and render alike 
contemprible, both parties, Me ſay it with ſo 
much the more confidence, as nobody calls in 
doubt che impartiality of the wiſe depoſitaries of 
juſtice, and the hearty contempt which they 


have for theſe abſurd conteſts, the dangerous 
effects of which their office has required them 


to prevent. With what ſatisfaction will wiſe 
and enlightened ſubjects ſee them complete their 


work! Ought not the Janfeniſt Gazetteer and 


the Convulſionaries * to expect from them, on 


the firſt occaiion, the ſame treatment as the Je- 
ſuits; with this difference, however, which we, 
are to put (in point of honour) between the pu- 
niſhment of a revolted nobleſſe, and that of a 

It is aſſured, that the day after the expulſion of the 


Jeſuits, the Convulſionaries began to foretel it. It is 
thus that they have always propheſied; and what i is very 


ſurpriſing, they have never been miſtaken. 
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turbulent populace? The Jeſuits: uttered their 
dangerous maxims in open day: the Convulſi- 
onaries and: the Janſeniſt gazetteer preach and 
print their extrayagancies in the dar. The ob- 


ſcurity alone with which theſe wretehes envelope 


themſelves, can ſhield them from ithe fate which» 
they merit: perhaps alſo there needs to deſtroy . 
them only 0. drag them out of that obſcurity, 

only to order the Convulſionaries (under pain of 
whipping) to. exhibit, their diſguſting, farces, not- 
in a garret, but in a fair, for money, among 
dancers on the rop, and players with cups and 
balls, who will ſoon bring them down: and as. 
to the Janſeniſt Gazetteer (under pain of being. 
led through the. ſtreets. upon an aſs). of printing 
his dull libel not in his garret, but at an author- 


iſed bookſeller's, at the publiſher's;. for example, 


of the Chriſtian Journal, ſo widely ciroulated, 

and ſo deſerving of being ſo. Convxulſionaries 
and gazetteers will vaniſnʒ the moment in Which 
they ſhall have loſt the little merit which remains: 


to them, that of clande ſtineneſi. In a very ſhorte 


time the name of the Janſeniſts will be forgotten 
as that of their adverſaries is proſcribed: the 
deſtruction of the one, and the difappearance of 
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the others, will leave no longer any trace to re- 
collect them by: this event, like thoſe which 
have preceeded it, will be effaced and buried by 
thoſe which ſhall follow; nothing at moſt will 
remain of it but that French witticiſm, that the 
chief of the Jeſuits is a broken captain, who has 
loſt his company. 

To conclude, we ſhall obſerve that the title of 
Society of Feſus is ſtill one of the reproaches 
which the Janſeniſts caſt on the Jeſuits, as a too 
proud denomination; by which they ſeemed to 
attribute to themſelves alone the quality of Chri- 
ſtians: this is a pretty flight ſubject of quarrel, - 
and proves only what we have already ſaid, that 
hatred has formed weapons of every thing to at- 
tack them. The true crime of the ſociety, we 
cannot repeat it too often, is not the being cal. 
led the Company of Feſus, but the having been 
really a company of intriguers and fanatics ; the 
having endeavoured to oppreſs every thing which 
gave it umbrage; the having wanted to domi: 


neer in every thing; the having intermeddled 


in all affairs and all factions; the having ſought, 
in a word, rather to render themſelves neceſſary 


than uſeful. 
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The ſpirit of giddineſs, which has occaſioned 
the misfortune of the Jeſuits in France, ſeems 
to announce to them alike fate in the reſt of Eu- 
rope. They have long, been cried down in the 
territories of the king of Sardinia, and the re- 
public of Venice; and the little exiſtence they 
yet preſerve there, may very poſſibly be ſhaken 
anew by the ſhocks which they have juſt felt elſe- 
where: their conduct in Sileſia, during the laſt 
war, has not diſpoſed favourably towards them 
a prince, in other reſpects an enemy to ſuperſti- 
tion and the monkiſh race: the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, which has ſo long protected them, begins 
to be tired of them, and to find out what they 
are; and they have all room to fear, leaſt the 
bomb, which has burſt in Portugal and in France, 
ſhould dart ſome of its ſplinters againſt them in- 
toall parts of Europe. 


We ſhall cloſe this treatiſe with the queries, 
of which mention has been made above, re- 
ſpecting the oath which was required of the Je- 
ſuits : they are propoſed in ſuch a manner, that, 


there ſeems to be no doubt, either as to the an- ; oo 
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ſwer to be made to each, or conſequently as to 
the part which theſe ſathers ſhonld have taken. 
It appears, in the writings publiſhed on this ſub- 
ject by the Janſeniſts and the Jeſuits, as if they 
had made it their buſineſs to deviate from the 
true point of view of the queſtion. Inſtead of 
the idle declamations which have been printed 
on beth ſides, the author ſeems to have meant 
to ſubſtitute a little logic: this is the ſecret for 
abriging a number of controverſies, which the 
rhetoric of lawyers and of mandates would per- 
petuate to eternity. | 


4 
RE not the king, or the magiſtrates who 
repreſent him, competent judges for de - 
ciding, whether a religious inſtitution be con- 
trary to the laws of the kingdom? 


* Theſe queries appear to have been wiitten in the 
interval between the arret, which ordains the ag to 
take the oath, and the arret which baniſhed them. It 
was thought they might be uſeful, if any unforſeen cir- 
cumſtance ſhould ſeem one day to require the Jeſuits to 
be forced to renounce expreſly the inſtitution. | 
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| II. 

Is it neceſſary that the iſpiritual power concur 
with the temporal, ſor this deciſion, which is 
purely civil? | 

| III. | 

Did not the king's ſubjects, who ſubmitted 
themſelves to this inſtitution, ſubmit thereto, on 
the ſuppoſition, nay, in the perſuaſion, that the 
king and the ſtate approved thereof ? 

IV. 

If the king, or the magiſtrates who repreſent 
him, having at firſt permitted or tolerated the 
inſtitution, come afterwards to be of opinion, 
that it is contrary to the laws of the kingdom, 
' would the king's ſubjects, who had ſubjected 
themſelves to this inſtitution, and who took the 
reſolution of renouncing it, wound thereby their 
conſciences ? 
V. 

Does the renunciation of the inſtitution im- 
port a renunciation of the vow of chaſtity and 
that of poverty, which they had taken, and 
which neither the king nor the magiſtrates can 
hinder them from oblerving ? 

| 'F 


Ld 
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VI. 


Is it making an attempt upon the rights of the 


ſpiritual power, to declare that their vow of o- 
bedience, (confidered only in a civil light) is IN» 
conſiſtent with the obedience which they have 
vowed from their birth to their lawful ſovereign; 
an obedience, by virtue of which they live in the 
territories of that — under the — 
of the laws? 
| vat. 

If the vow which they have made as ſubjects, 
be declared contrary to that which they have 
made as monks, 1s not this ſecond vow null of 
itſelf, being deſtroyed by a vow more ancient and 
more ſacred ? 

VIII. 

If they think themſelves, Sbtwwich Mandi, g this 
conſideration, engaged by their vow of obedience; 
if they prefer a religious ſtate to that of ſubjects; 
can, nay indeed ought not the prince, or the 
magiſtrates who repreſent him, to declare, that 
they have forfeited the rights of ſubjects, and 


oblige them to quit a ſtate of which they refuſe 
to be members ? | 
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| | IX, | 
Have not the profeſſed monks, who ſhall re- 
nounce the inſtitution, and who are bound be- 
ſides, by their vow of poverty, and by the re- 
nunciation of their effects, a right to require 
the ſtate to charge itſelf with their ſubſiſtence ? 
©. e 
Would profeſſed monks, who, on refuſing to 


renounce their vow of obedrence, ſhould receive 
either from the court, or their friends *, not- 


withſtanding their vow of poverty, penſions much 
greater than is neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, 
prove by this conduct, that they were much leſs 
attached to heir vcab than to their General; that 
they refuſed much more through pride than 
through religion, to renounce the ſociety ; that 
they were, in a word, more Jeſuits than Chri- 
ſtians ? h | 
—U—ñũ̃ 

Ought not theſe profeſſed monks, who ſhall 
renounce the inſtitution, at the ſame time, in 
order to put out of diſpute their religion and 
their honour, to declare the motives of attach- 


* As the Jeſuits of Verſailles, and ſome others of the 
principal have done. 
'S-2 
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ment to their ſovereign and their country, which 
oblige them to that rennnciation, and to de- 
mand a juridical act of that declaration? 

XII. 

Is it neceſſary to require of the n9n-profeſſed 
monks, any thing more than a mere juridical 
declaration, that they have made no vows; and 
a promiſe of not making any? 

XI. 5 

And with regard to thoſe who voluntarily 
renounced the iniſtitution, before the arret, which 
requires the oath, is it neceſſary to require of 
thera any thing elſe than a fimple juridical de- 
clararion that they have renounced it? 

XIV. 

Will not the Jeſuits equally embarraſs the Jan- 
ſenitts their enemies, whether they take the oath 
which is required, or whether they take it not ? 
It they take it they deprive their inveterate ene · 
mies of the hope and the pleaſure of ſeeing them 
baniſhed ; if they refuſe to take it, they refute, 
without reply, the imputation which has been 
ſo often caſt upon them, of ſporting with religion 
and with oaths, In the firſt caſe they diſconcer* 
hatred ; in the ſecond they confound calumny. 
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Which fide ought they to take? That of diſcon- 
certing hatred, and of confounding calumny both 
at once, in joining to the oath, which is required 
of them; the declaration, the ſubſtance of which 
is contained inthe XIth Query, and of which we 
ſhall give below the formula. 

. XV. 

What ſcourge have been the diſputes concern- 
ing religion, and in particular the abſurd and 
miſerable conteſt of Janſeniſm, which for up- 
wards of a hundred years has made ſo many 
perſons unhappy in one of theſe two parties, and 
which now is likely to make us as many in the 
other! 

ATE: 

What a happineſs, for nations and for kings, 
is the banner of philoſophy, which by inſpiring 
for thoſe frivolous diſputes the contempt which 
they merit, is the only means of preventing their 
becoming dangerous? 
| | XVII, 

Who is the author of theſe reflexions? A 
Frenchman, attached ſolely to his country, who 
intereſts himſelf neither for ver/atile grace, nor 
vidkorious delectation; who is neither of any ſec, 
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nor of any order, neither of the congregation 6f 
meſſieurs, nor of the troop of St, Medard; who 
has neither received money from the General of 
the Jeſuits, nor been whipped with roads in the 
garrets of the Convulſionaries; who wiſhes that 
men would live in peace, and that ſo much ha- 
tred, excited by whims, ſo many profound acts 
of knavery, occaſioned by /ex/ele/+ diſputes, ſo 
many evils, in ſhort, brought about by ſo many 
follies, fhould teach them at laſt to be wiſe. 


So be it, 


A form of declaratian for the profeſſed monks. 


the underſigning, a profeſſed monk of the 
late ſociety called of Jeſus, declare, that when 
I ſubjeted myſelf to the inſtitution. and go- 
vernment of that ſociety, I ſuppoſed, as an in- 
diſpenſable condition of that engagement, that 
it had the approbation of the king my lawful ſo- 
vereign; his majeſty having declared ſince, in 
an unequivocal manner, by the mouth of the 
magiſtrates, depoſitaries of his authority, the 
incompatibility of my vow of obedience, with 
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that more ancient and ſacred vow which I have 
made to my king and to my country, and finding 
myſelf obliged to chooſe the one or the other of 
theſe vows, which I can no longer obſerve to- 
gether, I think myſelf bound, in honour and in 
conſcience, to hold by that which I made as a 
Frenchman and ſubje& of his majeſty: it is 
through this ſole motive that I renounce living, 
henceforward, under the authority of the inſti. 
tution, and the government of the ſaid ſociety; 
not intending, however, to renounce the vow of 
poverty, and that of chaſtity, which I have made, 
and the obſervance of which no motive can for- 
bid me; promiſing anew to God and to the 
church, as far as is neceſſary, to preſerve the 
virtue of perfect continence, and to receive from 
thoſe, who ſhall think proper to provide me with 
ſubſiſtence, only juſt what is abſolutely neceſſary 
to that very ſubſiſtence, purſuant to the precept 
of St. Paul. In confirmation whereof I have 
ſigned the preſent declaration, of which 1 de- 
mand the enrollment, in order to diſcharge, at 
once, without any view either of intereſt or hu- 
man reſpect, what I owe to God and my ___ | 


Done at Paris this. 
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A ferm of declaration for the non=profeſJed 
| Jeſuits. | 

I the underfigning . . . . . declare, that not 
being bound yet by the vows of profeſſion to 
the late ſociety called of Jeſus, and the king my 
ſovereign having forbidden all his ſubjects, by 
the mouth of the magiſtrates, depoſitaries of his 
authority, to bind themſelves to that inſtitution, 
EF promiſe and fwear, as a good and faithful ſub- 
ject of his majeſty, not to engage myſelf in the 
ſaid ſociety, by any vow whatever, In confir. 
mation, eic. 


A form of declaration for the ex- Jcſiuits. 


I the underſigning declare, that in the month 
oi. 3 . - - and year of... , before the arr 
of the court of . . . . . which requires of the late 
Jeſuits the renunciation of that inſtitution, I 


made voluntarily that renunciation, of which 


the pieces hereunto annexed are vouchers, 


THE END. 


